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Comments  About  the  word  "Mother"  and  "Momism"  ^^^M 

Regarding  the  story  "Luke:  Good  Traveling  Companion"  by  David  A.  Mac- 
Lennan  in  The  Link,  June  1965,  page  27.  Reference  is  made  to  the  cathoHc  or 
universal  church.  Is  this  an  attempt  to  soften  the  pro-test-ant  view  of  the  Catholic 
Church?  Seems  to  me  a  lot  of  small  letter  "c"  references  to  the  cathohc  church 
are  cropping  up  in  protestant  books,  magazines,  etc.  Why  not  use  the  good 
Enghsh  word  "universal"?  What  is  wrong  with  this  word  anyway? 

On  page  26  some  Protestant  Reformer  of  long  ago  may  have  said,  "We  have 
the  church  for  our  mother";  however,  this  is  not  true.  Religion  is  for  men  not 
women.  Motherhood  is  to  be  respected  but  not  (repeat  not)  worshiped.  There  is 
entirely  too  much  emphasis  placed  on  motherhood  today.  If  we  let  women  do 
what  comes  naturally  and  quit  making  saints  out  of  them  just  because  they  are 
performing  a  natural  function,  the  church  will  get  back  its  maleness.  Christ  was 
all  man. 

Christ  drove  the  money-changers  out  of  the  Temple  (our  paraphrase).  He 
could  have  tossed  them  out  by  a  wave  of  his  hand  but  he  chose  to  do  it  the 
human  way,  the  mans  way.  He  used  two  fists,  stood  up  on  his  hind  legs  and 
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By  Raymond  M.  Veh 


BEFORE  you  stretches  an  entire 
year.  Twelve  months.  Three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days. 

It's  a  gift! 

You've  really  not  earned  it. 
There's  no  good  reason  for  you  to 
have  it.  God  is  simply  giving  you 
the  privilege  of  Hfe.  With  that  goes 
the  gift  of  time. 

We  have  no  control  over  the 
amount  of  time  at  our  disposal.  We 
can,  however,  control  the  way  in 
which  we  use  the  twenty-four 
golden  hours  of  each  day  that  we  do 
have.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  the  same  numbers  on  the 
face  of  his  watch  and  heaps  more 
to  do  than  do  we.  An  old  Quaker 
once  said,  "Friend,  thee  has  as 
much  time  as  anyone.  The  question 
for  thee  to  consider  is.  How  does 
thee     divide     thy     time?"     Neither 


money,  wits,  health,  nor  beauty  are 
evenly  distributed,  but  of  time  we 
all  have  the  same  allowance. 

Make  Good  Use  of  Time 

Wise  is  the  serviceman  who  be- 
gins early  "buying  up  the  time." 
Wise  is  he  who  "lets  no  descending 
sun  find  in  his  life  that  day  no  wor- 
thy action  done."  Wise  is  he  who 
takes  the  long  look  and  says  with 
the  poet: 

Time    worketh,    let   me    work,    too; 
Time  undoeth,  let  me  do. 
As  busy  as  time,  my  task  Fd  ply 
Till  I  rest  in  the  rest  of  eternity. 

The  difference  between  success 
and  failure  in  life  is  often  a  differ- 
ence in  ability  to  make  good  use  of 
time.  What  shall  we  do  with  the 
time  that  we  have  on  our  hands? 


Dr.  Veh  is  editor  of  Builders,  Evangelical  United  Brethren  magazine 
for  young  people,  Dayton,  Ohio     45322 


A  pagan  poet  long  ago  urged  his 
readers  to  drain  eagerly  the  cup  of 
life's  pleasures  because 

The  bird  of  Time  has  but  a  little 

way 
To  flutter — and  the  Bird  is  on  the 

wing. 

The  Apostle  Paul  gives  expres- 
sion to  a  much  nobler  thought 
when,  in  Ephesians  5:16,  he  speaks 
of  "redeeming  the  time."  The  great 
apostle  is  here  emphasizing  the  im- 
portance of  making  the  most  of  the 
time  at  our  disposal. 

There  is  danger  always  that  we 
shall  become  so  interested  in  tomor- 
row and  so  regretful  of  yesterday 
that  we  forget  today.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  today  is  the  only 
day  we  live. 

Dr.  Joseph  Sizoo,  the  eminent 
Presbyterian  preacher,  invited  a 
Sunday  morning  audience  to  con- 
sider the  emphasis  Jesus  laid  on  to- 
day. Again  and  again  Jesus  ad- 
dressed his  hearers,  saying,  "This 
day."  To  the  penitent  thief  dying 
along  with  our  Lord  on  a  cross,  he 
said,  "This  day  thou  shalt  be  with 
me  in  paradise."  To  Zacchaeus  he 
said,  "This  day  salvation  has  come 
to  thy  house." 

It  goes  without  saying  that  life 
calls  for  a  certain  kind  of  foresight, 
but  Jesus  warned  us  to  "take  no 
thought  for  the  morrow,"  by  which 
he  meant,  "do  not  worry  about  to- 
morrow." 

A  witty  old  Scot  once  said,  "To- 
day is  crucified  between  two  thieves, 
yesterday  and  tomorrow." 

The  thing  that  makes  an  enemy 
out  of  yesterday  is  our  memory  of 
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failure,  something  that  haunts  us, 
or  our  memory  of  success — some- 
thing which  causes  us  to  rest  on  our 
laurels. 

The  thing  that  makes  tomorrow  a 
threat  is  our  fear  of  failure — the 
dread  of  inadequacy  in  the  face  of 
what  we  imagine  may  happen  to  us 
on  the  morrow. 

Make  the  Most  of  Today 

In  either  case,  the  remedy  lies 
with  today. 

Some  years  ago  Arnold  Bennett 
wrote  a  human  httle  book  titled 
How  to  Live  on  24  Hours  a  Day, 
Most  of  us,  he  said,  work  halfheart- 
edly about  eight  hours  of  the  day 
and  regard  the  other  waking  hours 
as  prelude  and  postlude.  And  every 
weekend  we  waste  forty  more  hours. 
He  suggested  that  we  record  our 
use  of  time  for  a  week  once  or  twice 
a  year.  The  way  to  do  this  is  to 
mark  off  the  twenty-fom-  hours  on  a 
daily  chart  and  fill  them  in  as  we 
have  used  or  wasted  them. 

Such  a  record  is  apt  to  reveal  a 
shocking  total  of  lost  time,  but  it 
will  also  show  where  we  can  stop 
wasting  it.  We  may  see  that  for 
lack  of  real  recreation  we  have  only 
half  appHed  ourselves  in  working 
hours,  and  may  find  by  experiment 
that  if  we  give  adequate  time  to  de- 
Hberate  play  and  rest  we  will  use 
our  working  hours  to  better  advan- 
tage. It  will  convince  most  of  us 
that  we  ought  to  give  more  time  to 
meditation  and  prayer. 

Richard  C.  Cabot  in  What  Men 
Live  By  asserts  that  work,  play, 
love,  and  worship  are  the  four 
things  that  should  have  a  place  in 


every  well-rounded  life.  These  are 
the  things  in  which  the  wise  person 
will  invest  his  time. 

To  make  the  most  of  "today"  we 
oflFer  these  suggestions: 

1.  Have  something  worth  living 
for  today.  This  will  have  to  be  some- 
thing more  worthwhile  than  pleas- 
ure. It  must  be  a  desired  end.  It 
must  rise  out  of  the  experience  of 
yesterday;  be  worthy  of  the  labor 
of  today;  and  reach  out  to  make 
tomorrow  better.  Have  a  cause 
worth  working  for. 

2.  Have  some  program  for  doing 
something  today.  Life  cannot  be 
profitably  hved  on  a  hit-or-miss 
basis.  An  intelligent  plan  is  the  busy 
man's  best  friend. 

3.  Leave  your  Ufe  open  for  the 
opportunities  Gk)d  sets  before  you. 
Many  a  grand  chance  has  been 
missed  because  someone  wouldn't 
change  the  schedule  to  make  room 
for  it. 

4.  Pray  about  today  each  morn- 
ing and  pray  for  a  blessing  on  each 
day  at  night.  God  is  as  interested 
in  today  as  you  are.  Surely  each  of 
us  would  do  well  to  subscribe  to 
George  Stelzle's  "I  BeUeve:  An 
Everyday  Creed." 

I  beheve  in  my  job.  It  may  not 
be  a  very  important  job,  but  it  is 
mine. 

I  believe  in  my  fellowman. 

I  believe  in  my  country.  If  it  is 
not  the  best  country  in  the  world, 
it  is  partly  because  I  am  not  the 
kind  of  man  that  I  should  be. 

I  believe  in  my  home.  There  is 
no  other  place  in  all  the  world 
which  fills  its  place,  and  heaven 
can  only  be  a  larger  home,  with  a 


Father  who  is  all-wise  and  patient 
and  tender. 

I  beheve  in  today.  It  is  all  I  can 
possess.  The  past  is  of  value  only 
as  it  can  make  the  life  of  today 
fuller  and  more  free.  There  is  no 
assurance  of  tomorrow.  I  want  to 
make  good  today. 

Make    High    Resolves     and    Keep 
Them 

Today  is  the  day  to  face  the 
facts  concerning  yourself,  to  make 
the  resolutions  which  have  gone 
half-made  for  months,  and  then 
live  up  to  them. 

New  Year's  resolutions  come  in  for 
considerable  ridicule  at  the  hands 
of  columnists,  wits,  and  wisecrack- 
ers.  Of  late  even  the  psychologists 
have  shown  signs  of  turning  thumbs 
down  on  them.  But  most  of  us  have 
had  the  experience  of  profiting 
largely  by  high  resolves  made  and 
kept. 

Let's  resolve  to  keep  our  own 
resolutions  and  not  depend  upon 
others  to  keep  them  for  us.  Not 
even  God  is  able  to  serve  as  will, 
judgment,  and  decide  for  us.  Moral 
progress  is  our  own  responsibility. 
No  one  can  make  it  in  our  behalf. 

Forget  yesterday,  concentrate  on 
today,  and  tomorrow  will  take  care 
of  itself. 

Yesterday  is  yours  no  longer. 
Tomorrow  may  never  be  yours 
Today  is  yours,   and  in  the  living 

present 
You  may  stretch  forth  to  the  things 

that  are  before. 

— Canon  Farrar 


Christ  and  the  Gold  Medal 


By  Deryl  R.  Learning  and  Maria  K.  Bouton 


ON  the  victory  stand  in  Tokyo, 
with  the  Gold  Medal,  the 
"Star-Spangled  Banner"  and  the 
American  flag,  Gary  Anderson,  a 
Nebraska  pre-theology  student, 
sensed  an  exciting  new  feeling.  It 
wasn't  the  "exploding  inside"  that 
he  had  envisioned,  but  a  "feeling  of 
thankfulness  that  God  could  give 
me  these  experiences  and  let  me 
learn  the  lessons  that  sports  had 
to  teach." 

An  "A"  student  at  Hastings  Col- 
lege in  Hastings,  Nebraska,  Ander- 
son set  an  Olympic  and  world  rec- 
ord and  captured  Nebraska's  only 
Gold  Medal  in  winning  the  300- 
meter  free-rifle  competition  in  Oc- 
tober, 1964. 

Perhaps  for  many  winning  a  Gold 
Medal  is  important  in  itself.  It  is  a 
symbol  of  personal  glory  and 
achievement,  a  prestige  factor.  But 
for  Anderson  there  is  a  deeper,  more 
realistic  value  in  this  piece  of  gold, 
for  it  represents  an  experience,  a 
lesson,  which  he  will  apply  in  later 
life  in  his  vocation  as  a  minister. 

One  of  the  first  lessons  learned  by 
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Anderson  appeared  in  the  realiza- 
tion that  "there  is  virtually  no  limit 
to  human  capability  if  man  will 
simply  get  out  and  work  for  what 
he  wants.  God  has  given  us  certain 
basic  abilities,"  explained  the  rifle- 
man, "but  it  is  up  to  us  to  take 
advantage  of  them.  I  really  think  it 
is  great  to  be  able  to  accept  what 
you  can  do,  but  you  can  do  better 
if  you  are  willing  to  do  more,  to 
sacrifice  more." 

Another  key  in  this  first  lesson 
was  the  recognition  of  some  of  the 
basic  qualities  of  man.  Anderson 
noted  that  the  true  characteristics  of 
a  man  are  revealed  when  he  is  in 
competition,  striving  with  his  entire 
being  to  succeed.  The  pre-minis- 
terial  student  began  to  relate  his 
ideas  concerning  "the  basic  qualities 
of  man  to  a  growing  conviction  that 
God  was  the  real  answer  for  human- 
ity." His  relationships  with  people 
in  shooting  clubs,  in  the  Army's 
Marksmanship  Training  Unit,  in  his 
capacity  as  Student  Association 
president  at  Hastings  College,  have 
shown   Anderson  that   "people   can 


Gary  Anderson  shows  a  young  admirer  the  Olym- 
pic Gold  Medal  which  he  won  in  Japan. 


be  interesting  and  that  working 
with  and  helping  them  can  be  the 
most  satisfying  thing  that  a  man 
can  do." 

A  second  of  the  lessons,  "which 
I  could  never  have  learned  from  any 
other  experience,"  is  centered  in 
evidence  of  the  dedication  needed 
in  order  to  reach  a  goal.  Supreme 
dedication,  emphasized  Anderson,  is 
the  only  way  you  can  become  a  suc- 
cessful athlete.  You  learn  how  to 
work  and  you  learn  how  hard  you 
must  work  to  attain  success,  he  ex- 
plained. If  a  man  of  God  really  be- 
lieves that  Christianity  is  worth  the 
trouble,  then  he  too  must  work,  and 
work  hard,  or  face  the  possibility  of 
defeat. 


"I  believe  God  has  given  us  our 
bodies  and  their  abilities  and  be- 
cause of  this  we  have  an  obligation 
to  take  care  of  them."  Thus  sports 
participation  reveals  a  third  value: 
physical  fitness.  A  healthy  body  is 
definitely  an  asset  in  thinking  clear- 
er and  in  resisting  the  pressures  of 
competition  or  even  the  pressures 
of  everyday  tension.  "Man,  no  mat- 
ter who  he  is — Christian  or  not — if 
he  wants  to  perform  best,  must  take 
care  of  his  body,"  said  Anderson. 

Many  competitors  apparently 
have  tremendous  ability  and  yet 
they  fail.  Why?  Possibly  because 
they  have  failed  to  see  the  "real 
vital  importance  of  having  a  will  to 
win,"  asserted  Anderson.  You  must 
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have  such  a  strong  desire  to  win 
that  you  will  make  the  sacrifice 
necessary  to  train  and  to  take  care 
of  yourself.  The  desire  must  be  so 
intense  that  it  causes  you  to  do  any- 
thing you  have  to  do  to  overcome 
all  obstacles,  he  suggested.  In  order 
to  achieve  his  goals  within  the 
church  "a  really  productive  Chris- 
tian has  to  have  this  same  desire 
translated  into  his  life." 

"Another  idea:  participation  in 
athletics  teaches  you  that  the  most 
important  thing  in  competition  is  to 
win,"  noted  the  sharpshooter.  An- 
derson doesn't  believe  in  the  com- 
monly accepted  philosophy,  "It 
isn't  whether  you  win  or  lose,  but 
how  you  play  the  game  that 
counts."  Sportsmanship  is  playing 
the  game  by  the  rules  and  respect- 
ing your  fellowman,  he  stressed.  It 
should  not  be  used  as  a  rationaliza- 
tion for  losing!  So  on  the  basis  of 
this  philosophy  he  does  everything 
he  can  to  win. 

What  about  winning  a  game  for 
Christ?  Some  say,  "Turn  the  other 
cheek,"  and  here  Anderson  finds  an 
obstacle  in  the  pathway  of  Christian 
progress.  "The  whole  realm  of  Chris- 
tian faith  is  thought  of  as  a  passive 
thing,"  according  to  the  champion. 
"It  should  be  dynamic!"  The  Chris- 
tian who  really  believes  that  Chris- 
tianity is  the  answer  for  humanity 
should  want  it  to  win,  just  as  the 
marksman  wants  his  eflForts  to  pro- 
duce a  victory.  An  Olympic  man, 
observed  Anderson,  knows  that  there 
are  only  two  places  in  each  contest 
— first  or  last.  There  is  no  second 
place  and  there  is  no  average,  even 
in  Christianity. 


THERE  is  a  feeling  of  pride  in 
victory,  of  course,  but  the  col- 
lege sharpshooter  senses  a  greater 
pride  in  the  realization  that  his  ex- 
periences signify  more  than  the  ac- 
complishment of  a  childhood  dream 
to  win  a  Gold  Medal.  At  seventeen, 
the  most  important  goal  in  Ander- 
son's life  was  to  be  able  to  win.  In 
1962  at  the  world  championships  in 
Cairo,  with  the  realization  that  there 
was  something  more  important  in 
winning  than  the  prestige  or  medal, 
this  goal  disappeared.  Just  sitting 
in  the  hotel  room,  looking  out  over 
the  Nile  and  the  Pyramids,  the 
Olympic  marksman  sighted  his  goal. 
What  is  his  goal?  "It  involves  a  be- 
lief that  no  life  becomes  significant 
unless  it  is  spent  in  doing  things 
for  other  people.  This  is  the  only 
real  way  that  a  life  can  become  im- 
portant in  itself — if  it  is  spent  doing 
for  others!" 

Because  he  has  discovered  a 
greater  glory  than  prestige  in  win- 
ning, Anderson  finds  that  it  is  easier 
for  him  to  accept  defeat,  not  only 
in  shooting  contests,  but  in  life.  He 
can  resist  the  pressure  and  in  his 
intense  desire  to  win,  he  conquers 
his  goals. 

But  there  is  no  goal  that  is  so 
important  that  it  can  rule  your  life, 
asserted  Anderson.  "When  I  walk 
on  the  firing  line,  of  course  I  want 
to  win."  The  pressure  is  felt,  to  be 
sure,  but  you  "feel  assured  that  no 
matter  what  happens  nothing  is 
really  changed.  The  direction  of 
your  life  is  not  really  influenced." 

Man  and  his  goals  by  them- 
selves become  an  end  in  themselves, 
the  shooter  has  reasoned.  Such  goals 
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Nearly  eight  thousand  people — the  largest  crowd 
to  ever  assemble  in  Hastings,  Neb. — greeted  Gary 
Anderson  upon  his  return  from  the  Olympic 
Games   in   Tokyo,   Japan. 


are  merely  temporary  blocks  in  a 
Christian's  life.  Each  experience  is 
"an  accomplishment  or  failure  in 
Christ,  not  an  end." 

Faith  has  become  more  than  an 
escape,  more  than  a  support  for  vic- 
tory, for  Anderson.  He  sees  faith  as 
a  dynamic  thing  which  really  does 
have  significance  to  all  men  no  mat- 
ter what  they  do.  Believing  that 
Christianity  really  is  related  to  the 
world  and  to  the  lives  that  men 
lead,  the  rifleman  decided  that  the 
*T3est  thing  I  could  do  was  to  be- 
come a  minister  and  try  to  relate 
these  dynamic  ideas  to  aU  people." 

Life  involves  a  very  intense  series 
of  competitions,  and  for  Gary  An- 


derson, "Christianity  is  the  most 
vital."  A  Christian,  in  order  to  be 
successful,  must  be  thoroughly 
schooled  in  what  it  takes  to  win, 
and  through  his  participation  in 
sports,  this  marksman  has  found  a 
hope  for  achievement  in  the  name 
of  the  Christ.  The  many  invaluable 
lessons  learned  from  his  experiences 
will  "hopefully  do  more  good  for 
somebody  than  a  Gold  Medal  hang- 
ing on  a  wall;  it  doesn't  really  help 
anybody." 

The  essential  thing,  emphasized 
Anderson,  is  the  realization  that 
"God  is  the  ultimate,  and  anything 
less  than  faith  in  God  lacks  impor- 
tance." ■  ■ 
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The  Unbeliever 


By  Bernard  C.  Decker,  Jr. 


HOW  many  times  had  I  heard  it? 
So    many    I    couldn't    count. 
"There  are  no  atheists  in  a  foxhole." 
I  felt  like  screaming,  "That's  all 
there  are  in  foxholes." 

When  you're  cringing  in  the  mud, 
the  cold  eating  at  your  marrow, 
shrapnel  knifing  over  your  head,  the 
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lifeless  face  of  a  friend  staring  at 
you,  how  can  you  believe  there  is  a 
God? 

You  can't  beheve  it  even  when 
you  are  back  in  the  United  States, 
in  a  clean  hospital  bed.  You  can't 
believe  it  because  you  can't  forget 
what  it  was  like  in  Korea. 


Corporal  Jansen  wondered  how  foxhole   soldiers   could  believe 
God  knew  or  cared  about  them  .  .  . 


I  told  them  this  at  the  hospital  in 
California.  They  smiled — the  nurses, 
the  doctors.  I  felt  Hke  wiping  the 
smiles  oflE  their  faces  with  some  of 
the  muck  from  that  foxhole. 

"You're  all  right  now,  Corporal 
Jansen,"  the  nurse  used  to  say  to 
me.  "Forget  it.  Your  war  is  over. 
Calm  down.  Relax." 

Finally,  one  day,  I  could  take  it 
no  longer.  "Lady,  are  you  for  real?" 
I  asked  rudely.  "Where  have  you 
been  these  last  few  years?" 

"I've  been  right  here  at  this  hos- 
pital— and  for  a  lot  longer  than 
you've  been  in  the  Army,  soldier," 
she  snapped  back,  striding  from  the 
room. 

I  calmed  down  at  that,  but  not 
for  long.  The  nurse  no  sooner  left 
than  the  chaplain  arrived.  He  had 
visited  me  every  day  since  my  ar- 
rival at  the  hospital.  "Good  morn- 
ing, John,"  he  said  pleasantly. 
"How  are  you  feeling  today?  The 
leg  any  better?" 

"The  leg  feels  lousy  and  so  do  I, 
if  you  really  want  to  know,"  I  an- 
swered. 

"John,  do  you  have  to  treat  me  as 
the  enemy?" 

"Parson,  you've  had  your  cap  set 
for  me  ever  since  you  found  out 
how  I  feel  about  your  'God.'  It 
would  look  good  to  the  higher-ups 
if  you  could  report  that  one  sheep 
has  returned  to  the  fold,  wouldn't 
it?  Well,  it's  not  going  to  be  this 
sheep.  The  kindly-old-pastor  routine 
isn't  going  to  work.  In  fact,  nothing 


is  going  to  work.  So  why  don't  you 
take  your  basket  of  goodness  to 
someone  who  will  appreciate  it?" 

I  was  a  bitter  young  man,  striking 
out  at  anyone  or  anything.  The 
chaplain  was  genuinely  kind  and 
recognized  this.  "There  is  only  one 
*higher-up'  that  I  report  to,  John, 
and  he  would  be  very  happy  to 
know  that  you  had  returned  to  the 
fold.  But  I  know  you  won't  until 
you  stop  fighting  yourself." 

"Myself,  parson?  I'm  not  fighting 
myself.  I'm  fighting  all  the  claptrap 
I've  heard  all  my  Hfe  about  the 
'good'  God,  the  merciful'  God,  the 
'just'  God.  Don't  tell  me  about  God. 
Tell  Ray  Goodwin.  Or  Bemie 
Schneider.  Or  Jim  Malone.  But  they 
won't  hear  you.  Parson,  because 
they're  all  buried  under  six  feet  of 
dirt  in  a  crummy,  out-of-the-way 
place  whose  name  I  can  hardly  pro- 
nounce and  which  was  forgotten  by 
the  people  in  this  country  two  min- 
utes after  they  read  it  in  the  news- 
papers— if  they  read  it  at  all." 

I  jerked  my  head  toward  the 
window.  The  door  closed  softly  be- 
hind the  chaplain  as  he  left. 

THE  bed  next  to  mine  had  been 
empty  for  the  three  weeks  I 
had  been  at  the  hospital.  One  day, 
after  I  had  been  out  for  my  exercise, 
I  returned  to  find  it  occupied. 

"Hi,  fella.  Sorry  I  can't  get  up 
to  shake  hands.  The  doc  says  I've 
got  to  lie  quiet  for  a  time.  My  name 
is  Bert  Sanford." 
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His  face  was  wan,  but  a  wide 
smile  creased  it.  He  was  one  of 
those  persons  you  like  instinctively. 
I  rolled  my  wheelchair  over  to  his 
bed. 

"Hi.  I'm  John  Jansen." 

"Glad  to  meet  you,  John.  Since 
we're  going  to  be  'cellmates'  for 
a  while,  we  might  as  well  get  ac- 
quainted. What  are  you  in  for?" 

Another  smile  creased  his  face  at 
his  feeble  attempt  at  humor.  Before 
I  realized  it,  I  was  smiling  too.  It 
has  been  a  long,  long  time  since  I 
last  smiled. 

"Just  a  game  leg,  Bert.  I  caught 
a  httle  of  that  Chinese  shrapnel  at 
the  48th  parallel.  What  are  you  in 
for?" 

He  smiled  at  my  return  of  his 
jest. 

"Oh,  a  little  of  this  and  a  httle  of 
that.  I  caught  some  of  that  shrapnel, 
too." 

Bert  Sanford  opened  me  as  skill- 
fully as  my  mother  opens  a  can  of 
peas.  Before  the  day  was  out,  he 
had  my  Ufe  history,  which  brought 
out  the  fact  that  we  lived  only  a 
few  hundred  miles  from  each  other 
in  neighboring  Midwestern  states.  It 
brought  out  also  my  gripe  against 
the  world. 

"I  know  how  you  feel,  John.  It's 
one  thing  to  read  about  war,  an- 
other to  Uve  through  it.  Every  day 
I  thank  God  for  getting  me  back  to 
this  country." 

My  face  must  have  given  me 
away. 

"What's  the  matter,  John?"  Bert 
asked  with  concern. 

"Nothing,  Bert.  It's  just  that 
whenever   I   hear   the   word   'God' 


these  days,  I  squirm.  How  can  you 
thank  God  when  he  got  you  in  the 
predicament  you're  in?" 

"Sorry,  I  don't  buy  that,"  Bert 
said,  shaking  his  head.  "In  the  first 
place,  God  didn't  get  me  in  this  pre- 
dicament; I  got  myself  in  it — or 
other  men  did.  In  the  second  place, 
if  it  weren't  for  God  I  wouldn't  be 
on  this  earth  in  the  first  place,  if 
you  get  what  I  mean." 

"Well  let's  just  drop  it,  huh?"  I 
suggested.  And  Bert,  being  the  kind 
of  guy  he  was,  did  drop  it. 

I  hadn't  had  any  visitors  since 
arriving  at  the  hospital.  My  parents 
wanted  to  come,  but  I  vetoed  the 
suggestion.  It  would  have  cost 
more  than  they  could  afford  to  come 
from  the  Midwest  to  the  hospital  in 
Cahfomia.  Besides,  I  wasn't  the  best 
of  company  during  this  period.  I 
convinced  them  it  would  be  better 
for  all  of  us  if  we  waited  until  my 
leg  healed  and  I  could  come  home. 

Bert's  parents  came  the  first 
weekend  he  was  there.  His  mother 
came  straight  out  of  an  advertise- 
ment for  home  cooking:  plump, 
gray-haired,  and  wearing  glasses. 
Kindness  oozed  out  of  her.  His 
father  was  quiet  trying  to  hide  his 
feelings  behind  a  gruff  exterior. 
Male  pride  held  back  tears  forming 
in  his  eyes.  Nothing  held  back  the 
tears  of  Bert's  mother. 

After  greeting  Bert,  she  dried  her 
tears  and  turned  to  me.  "You  must 
be  John  Jansen.  I'm  so  happy  to 
meet  you.  Bert  told  his  father  and 
me  how  pleasant  you've  made  his 
stay  here  at  the  hospital." 

"Mrs.  Sanford,  it  was  vice  versa, 
believe  me,"  I  rephed. 
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Mr.  Sanford  just  shook  my  hand. 

"My,  I  haven't  been  so  happy 
since  the  day  Bert  was  bom.  Let's 
all  give  a  prayer  of  thanks  for  such 
a  happy  occasion,"  Mrs.  Sanford 
said,  bowing  her  head.  Bert,  after 
a  glance  in  my  direction,  bowed  his. 
So  did  Mr.  Sanford.  They  didn't 
notice,  then,  that  I  didn't  bow  mine. 

"Well,  now  that  we've  thanked 
our  Lord,"  Mrs.  Sanford  said,  lifting 
her  head,  "let's  see  what  I  have  in 
this  bag  for  two  obviously  imderfed 
young  men." 


AFTER  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sanford 
left,  Bert  turned  to  me.  "I  hope 
my  mother  didn't  embarrass  you, 
with  the  prayer,  that  is." 

"No,  no,  Bert,"  I  said.  "It  didn't 
bother  me." 

But  I  hed.  I  had  been  embar- 
rassed. I  had  been  ashamed  to  ad- 
mit to  Bert's  mother  that  I  didn't 
believe  in  prayer  or  God. 

Bert's  parents  came  every  day  for 
two  weeks.  Bert's  father  had  taken 
his  two-week  vacation  so  they  could 
stay  as  long  as  possible.  I  got  to  like 
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them  more  each  day.  I  came  to  ap- 
preciate more  each  day,  too,  the  joy 
with  which  they  accepted  Hfe — 
even  Bert's  infirmity. 

The  day  came  when  they  had  to 
return  to  the  Midwest.  There  were 
tearful  farewells,  even  on  my  part, 
I  have  to  admit.  Then  the  months 
passed  quickly,  my  leg  healed,  and 
it  was  time  for  me  to  leave.  Al- 
though I  can't  say  I  was  sorry  to 
leave  the  hospital,  I  was  sorry  to 
leave  Bert  Sanford.  I  felt  as  if  I 
were  leaving  a  loved  one  behind. 
What  made  the  parting  more  difii- 
cult  was  the  fact  Bert  didn't  seem 
to  be  getting  any  better. 

"Well,  buddy,  I've  got  to  be 
going." 

"John,  I  won't  ask  you  to  write. 
Just  remember  me  once  in  a  while." 

I  never  again  saw  Bert  Sanford 
alive.  I  meant  to  write,  but  you 
know  how  it  is  when  you  get  home 
after  being  away  for  a  couple  of 
years.  Then  one  day,  about  three 
months  after  I  had  returned,  I  got  a 
letter  from  Bert's  mother.  Bert  had 
died  in  the  hospital,  and  his  body 
had  been  sent  home  for  burial.  Mrs. 
Sanford  wondered,  since  Bert  and 
I  had  become  such  good  friends, 
whether  I  wanted  to  attend  the 
funeral.  The  letter  arrived  early  one 
morning.  I  was  at  Bert's  home  late 
the  same  night  after  driving  without 
stopping,  except  for  gasoline,  all 
that  day.  Mrs.  Sanford  met  me  at 
the  door. 

"John,  thank  you  for  coming. 
Bert's  last  thoughts  were  of  you." 

"Mrs.  Sanford,  I  feel  so  guilty.  I 
didn't  even  write." 

"Don't    feel    guilty.    Bert   under- 
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stood.  He  did  tell  us  to  say  that 
he  was  sorry  he  wouldn't  be  able  to 
keep  his  date." 

"That's  tj^ical  of  Bert,  worrying 
about  someone  else.  What  hap- 
pened, Mrs.  Sanford;  did  he  suffer 
a  relapse?" 

"Relapse?  No.  Bert  was  dying  be- 
fore he  even  got  to  the  hospital. 
Didn't  you  know  that?" 

"No,  I  didn't.  The  poor  guy.  And 
he  was  so  enthusiastic  about  meet- 
ing me  out  here  so  we  could  kid 
about  our  hospital  days.  I'm  glad 
the  doctors  kept  it  from  him.  You 
did  very  well,  too,  Mrs.  Sanford, 
when  you  came  to  visit  him." 

"Did  very  well?  Kept  it  from 
him?"  Mrs.  Sanford  looked  at  me 
with  a  tender  smile.  "He  knew  he 
was  dying,  John." 

"But  .  .  .  but  he  was  so  cheerful, 
so  happy." 

"He  had  lived  a  good  life,  had 
served  his  country  and  his  God.  And 
he  had  the  assurance  of  eternal  life. 
He  was  at  peace,  John." 

"And  you,  you  can  accept  the 
death  of  your  only  child  so  reason- 
ably?" 

"We  feel  the  same  way  Bert  did. 
And  John  ...  He  asked  one  favor 
of  you  before  he  died." 

"A  favor  from  me?  Anything, 
Mrs.  Sanford,  anything.  You  must 
know  that.  What  did  he  ask  me  to 
do?" 

"He  asked  you  to  pray  for  him," 
she  answered  quietly. 

So  I  prayed  for  Bert  Sanford,  the 
first  time  I  had  prayed  in  a  very 
long  time.  And  I  still  pray  for  him, 
every  day,  here  at  the  altar  of  the 
church  I  serve  as  pastor.  ■  ■ 


The  Golden  Arm 


A  YOUNGSTER  walked  up  to  a 
tall,  white-haired  gentleman 
during  a  sports  night  gathering  in 
one  of  the  larger  cities  and  asked 
him,  "Mr.  Young,  did  you  ever  pitch 
in  the  big  leagues?"  "Son,"  repHed 
the  oldster  with  his  eyes  twinkling, 
"I've  pitched  and  won  more  big 
league  games  than  you'll  ever  see 
in  a  Hfetime!"  This  man  wasn't  ex- 
aggerating to  the  youngster,  for  he 
was  the  great  Denton  "Cy"  Young, 
the  winningest  pitcher  in  Major 
League  history. 

Cy  was  23-years-old,  stood  6'  2'' 
and  weighed  over  200  pounds  when 
he  landed  a  job  with  Cleveland, 
which  was  in  the  National  League 
at  the  time.  He  stayed  with  this 
club  for  nine  years,  two  with  the  St. 
Louis  Cardinals,  eight  with  the  Bos- 
ton Red  Sox  and  then  back  to 
Cleveland  for  three  more  seasons, 
finally  finishing  with  the  Boston 
Braves  in  1911. 

His  pitching  records  are  unsur- 
passable. He  appeared  on  the 
mound  for  22  years,  pitching  in  906 
games  and  winning  511  of  them. 
Amazing  isn't  the  word  for  this 
marvelous  twirler.  In  all  this  time  of 
throwing  he  never  suffered  a  sore 
arm  or  even  had  an  arm  rub!  He 


contributed  this  marvel  to  the  fact 
that  in  his  early  youth  he  strength- 
ened his  arm  at  the  plow. 

The  closest  to  his  511  victories  is 
the  "Big  Train,"  Walter  Johnson, 
who  pitched  in  802  games,  winning 
414,  almost  a  hundred  behind.  John- 
son was  the  only  other  moundsman 
to  clear  400  victories. 

Cy  pitched  three  no-hitters  in  his 
sparkling  career;  one  was  truly  a 
pitcher's  dream.  He  faced  the  op- 
posing batters  and  in  nine  innings 
got  the  entire  27  batters  to  either 
strike  or  fly  out.  Not  a  single  man 
was  able  to  reach  first  base  against 
his  fast  ball — the  perfect  game. 

He  won  20  or  more  games  for  14 
consecutive  years — in  five  of  those 
seasons  he  was  real  fancy  with  sea- 
sonal victories  of  36,  34,  35,  31  and 
32  games. 

When  he  was  41  and  pitching  for 
the  grand  old  Boston  Red  Sox,  he 
won  21  games  for  this  second  divi- 
sion club.  He  retired  three  years 
later,  not  because  of  his  pitching 
arm  faiHng  him,  but  because  of  his 
growing  paunch — ^he  couldn't  field 
the  bunts.  This  great  Hall  of  Famer 
will  always  be  remembered  as  the 
pitcher  with  the  "golden  arm." 

— Mario  DeMarco 
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Profiles  in  Christian  Commitment: 

CHARLES  H.  SPURGEON 


By  W.  J.  Smart 


INCOMPARABLY  the  greatest 
religious  force  in  nineteenth- 
century  London  was  Charles  Had- 
don  Spurgeon  who,  while  still  in 
his  'teens,  came  up  to  the  me- 
tropolis to  take  charge  of  a  very  large 
church  with  a  very  small  congrega- 
tion and  within  two  months  packed 
the  vast  echoing  building  to  over- 
flowing. In  appearance  and  oratori- 
cal style,  he  was  a  distinct 
individualist,  rotund  and  rosy,  a 
priceless  gift  to  the  magazine  car- 
toonists of  the  day  and  an  unfaihng 
source  of  Hvely  "copy"  for  Monday- 
morning  newspapers.  But  he  had  a 
silver  tongue  and  a  burning  heart; 
he  loved  people  and  knew  how  to 
talk  to  them;  and  God  took  hold  of 
him  and  used  him — boy  though  he 
wsiSy  untrained  and  fresh  from  the 
country — to  do  in  London  what  no 
man  of  his  time  ever  accomphshed 
in  London  before. 

He  was  born  at  Essex,  on  June  19, 
1834.  His  father  was  a  part-time 
Independent  minister.  His  mother 
was  a  woman  of  vigorous  piety  who 
read  the  Scriptures  to  her  children, 
prayed  with  them,  and  talked  to 
them  about  God. 
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He  was  converted  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  and  often  described  the 
experience  in  subsequent  years.  For 
five  years  before  his  conversion,  he 
says,  he  had  a  deep  sense  of  sin  and 
tried  to  find  peace  through  the  read- 
ing of  the  Bible.  Only  its  warnings 
seemed  to  touch  him,  however,  and 
these  invariably  increased  his  fears. 
'It  was  my  sad  lot,"  he  used  to  say, 
''to  feel  the  greatness  of  my  sin 
without  the  discovery  of  the  great- 
ness of  God's  mercy."  But  on  Sun- 
day, January  6,  1850,  he  found 
peace  with   God,   and   a  rapturous 

joy- 
It  was  a  day  of  deep  snow,  and 
because  of  the  snow  he  went  into 
the  Primitive  Methodist  Church  in 
Artillery  Street,  Colchester,  instead 
of  going  on  to  the  Baptist  Church, 
his  usual  place  of  worship.  He  found 
a  small  congregation,  with  a  group 
of  anxious  ofiBcials,  waiting  for  the 
preacher.  But  no  preacher  came. 
After  some  time  a  lay  ofiicial  went 
into  the  pulpit  and  explained  that 
the  appointed  preacher  had  appar- 
ently been  prevented  from  coming 
by  the  snow,  and  they  must  carry 
on  without  him.  He  then  announced 
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a  hymn,  prayed,  read  a  lesson,  and 
spoke  from  Isaiah  45,  verse  22 — 
"Look  imto  me  and  be  ye  saved  all 
the  ends  of  the  earth." 

For  about  ten  minutes  this  lay- 
man addressed  his  congregation  in 
broad  Essex  dialect  on  the  subject 
of  salvation  by  faith,  saying  that  it 
was  a  very  simple  matter  to  look, 
needing  neither  education  nor 
money;  but  there  was  life  for  that 
look,  and  anyone  who  looked  to 
Jesus  in  faith  could  be  saved. 
Toward  the  end  of  his  impromptu 
address  he  focused  his  attention  on 
the  sixteen-year-old  Spurgeon  sit- 
ting by  himself  under  the  gallery, 
and  said,  "Young  man,  you  look 
very  miserable,  and  you  always  will 
be  miserable  if  you  don't  obey  my 
text,  but  if  you  obey  it  now,  this 
moment,  you  will  be  saved.  Yoimg 
man,  look  to  Jesus  Christ.  Lookl 
Look!  You  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  look  and  live." 

To  Spurgeon,  this  was  the  hber- 
ating  word,  and  the  man  who  made 
no  claim  to  be  a  preacher  was  used 
by  God  to  win  one  who  was  to  be- 
come the  most  powerful  preacher  of 
his  time.  Spurgeon  tells  how  his 
heart  was  instantly  filled  with  such 


rapture  that  he  could  have  danced 
through  the  snow  all  the  way  home. 
He  had  been  wilUng  to  do  fifty 
things  to  find  peace  with  God,  but 
when  the  man  in  the  pulpit  said, 
"All  you  have  to  do  is  to  look  and 
Hve,"  he  knew,  deep  down  in  his 
heart,  that  this  was  indeed  all  he 
had  to  do.  So  he  looked  and  saw 
One  whose  love  was  greater  than 
all  man's  sin,  and  deeper  than  man's 
deepest  need,  and  he  gave  himself 
to  that  One  and  trusted  Him  com- 
pletely. 

About  eighteen  months  after  his 
conversion  Spinrgeon  was  oflFered 
the  pastorate  of  a  Baptist  church  in 
the  village  of  Waterbeach,  six  miles 
from  Cambridge.  He  was  to  receive 
no  stipend  at  first,  but  was  to  rise 
to  forty-five  pounds  a  year  as  funds 
permitted. 

His  joy  knew  no  bounds  when  he 
led  his  first  convert  to  Christ. 

Sometimes  in  the  excitement  of 
preaching  during  those  early  years, 
his  imagination  ran  away  with  him, 
and  he  used  figures  of  speech  which 
became  the  Waterbeach  joke  of  the 
week.  But  he  had  the  saving  grace 
of  humor  and  could  laugh  at  him- 
self. One  Sunday  he  declared  that 
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no  thief  would  enter  heaven  to 
spend  his  time  picking  the  angels' 
pockets.  When  those  who  heard  him 
afterwards  inquired  what  sort  of 
clothes  the  angels  wore,  he  laugh- 
ingly repHed  that  he  should  have 
said,  not  picking  the  angels'  pock- 
ets, but  plucking  the  angels'  feath- 
ers! There  is  hope  for  the  youthful 
enthusiast  who  can  laugh  at  his  own 
extravagances. 

After  preaching  at  Waterbeach  for 
about  two  years,  he  was  invited  to 
supply  for  one  Sunday  at  New  Park 
Street  Baptist  Church,  London, 
which  was  without  a  regular  pastor. 
New  Park  Street  church  had  in 
former  days  been  a  great  preaching 
center,  renowned  for  its  outstanding 
ministries.  Some  of  the  most  scholar- 
ly and  ablest  men  of  the  Baptist 
Church  had  been  its  pastors.  But 
all  that  was  now  long  past,  or  so 
it  seemed  to  those  who  were  strug- 
ghng  to  keep  the  church  open. 

He  found  the  church  situated  in 
the  midst  of  gloomy  streets  and  dirty 
houses.  It  was  a  very  large  church, 
and,  by  comparison  with  the 
thatched  Bethel  of  Waterbeach, 
looked  enormous. 

There  was  a  congregation  of 
eighty  at  the  morning  service — a 
determined,  grim-visaged  lot — who 
looked  as  though  they  had  come 
from  a  sense  of  duty  to  keep  the 
church  going.  The  spacious  building 
made  him  nervous;  and  throughout 
the  first  part  of  the  service  he  was 
self-conscious.  But  he  held  on  to 
God  in  prayer,  and  by  sermon  time, 
he  was  granted  freedom  and  power. 

In  the  evening  about  the  same 
number    of    people    attended,    and 
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again  God  poured  out  His  Holy 
Spirit  upon  him  as  he  preached 
Christ  as  the  Savior  of  the  world. 
At  the  end  of  the  evening  service, 
the  congregation  urged  the  deacons 
to  invite  this  young  man  to  become 
their  permanent  pastor.  They  did  so, 
and  Spurgeon  accepted. 

Then  the  incredible  thing  hap- 
pened. Within  two  months  Spur- 
geon's  congregation  in  New  Park 
State  Church  numbered  a  thousand 
and  it  never  again  dropped  below 
that  figure.  All  over  London  Bap- 
tists were  amazed.  "Why  has  this 
boy  preacher  from  the  country  suc- 
ceeded where  our  greatest  living 
preachers  have  failed?"  His  instant 
success  would  have  been  remarkable 
for  any  man,  but  for  a  boy  of  nine- 
teen, of  rustic  speech  and  appear- 
ance who  had  not  been  to  college 
and  lacked  theological  training,  it 
was  staggering. 

When  someone  asked  how  he 
managed  to  get  such  overflowing 
congregations  in  so  short  a  time, 
he  said,  "I  don't  get  them;  my  con- 
gregations get  them.  I  only  preach 
the  Gospel.  I  had  eighty  when  I  first 
preached  here;  the  next  time  there 
were  two  hundred.  Next  time  there 
were  four  hundred,  and  in  six 
weeks  there  were  eight  hundred, 
and  so  it  goes.  My  people  get  my 
congregations." 

His  sermons  were  simple,  rele- 
vant to  the  human  situation,  deliv- 
ered with  a  clear  voice  and  the 
warmth  of  a  deep  sincerity. 

Enlargements  were  made  to  the 
church  to  increase  its  seating 
capacity  and  then  still  further  ex- 
tensions were  made,  but  each  time 


the  congregations  outgrew  the  al- 
terations before  they  were  com- 
pleted. 

Within  three  years  of  going  to 
New  Park  Street  Church,  the  twen- 
ty-two-year-old preacher  had  to  face 
the  astonishing  fact  that  there  was 
no  nonconformist  church  in  London 
big  enough  to  hold  all  who  wanted 
to  come  to  his  services.  He  then 
took  a  very  courageous  step.  He 
hired  Exeter  Hall — seating  capacity 
five  thousand — for  Sunday  services. 
Many  of  his  most  devoted  admirers 
were  shocked  by  the  proposal.  They 
could  not  understand  him  wanting 
to  hold  Sunday  services  in  a  pubHc 
hall  with  secular  associations.  En- 
vious people  derided  his  decision, 
and  prophesied  that  ambition  would 
ruin  him.  But  Spurgeon  was  not 
thinking  of  personal  success,  and 
did  not  agree  that  he  was  seculariz- 
ing religion;  his  sole  motive  was  to 
reach  as  many  people  as  possible 
with  the  Gospel.  And  right  from 
the  start  Exeter  Hall  was  crowded 
twice  every  Sunday.  And  still  some 
people  could  not  get  in. 

The  Exeter  Hall  services,  and 
the  excited  crowds  they  brought  to 
the  Strand  every  Sunday,  put  Spur- 
geon s  name  on  everyone's  lips.  In 
appearance  he  was  still  very  boyish 
and  countrified,  a  fact  which  was 
celebrated  in  a  popular  music  hall 
song,  "O  my  plump,  my  rosy  Spur- 
geon." Newspapers  vied  with  each 
other  for  Spurgeon  stories,  and  he 
was  talked  about  in  West  End  draw- 
ing rooms  as  much  as  in  East  End 
gin  palaces. 

Even  Exeter  Hall  soon  became 
too     small    and,     while     still     only 


twenty-two,  he  hired  the  largest 
auditorium  in  London — S  u  r  r  e  y 
Music  Hall,  seating  capacity  ten 
thousand.  The  new  venture  began 
under  the  most  disastrous  circum- 
stances. The  hall  was  crowded  for 
the  first  meeting  when  someone 
shouted  "Fire."  The  people 
panicked.  Spurgeon  shouted  until 
he  got  some  measure  of  order  and 
he  finally  gained  control  of  his  vast 
audience,  but  not  before  seven  peo- 
ple had  been  killed  and  twenty- 
eight  injured.  Who  began  the  panic 
and  why,  no  one  ever  knew,  for 
there  was  no  fire.  But  despite  the 
unpropitious  start  Spurgeon  decided 
to  carry  on  with  the  services,  and  he 
packed  the  Surrey  Music  Hall  every 
Sunday  for  three  years. 

There  is  no  accounting  for  his 
tremendous  success  except  in  terms 
of  miracle.  A  miracle  is  always 
something  more  than  an  achieve- 
ment; it  is  a  revelation.  It  is  not 
only  divine  action,  it  is  a  manifesta- 
tion of  divine  potential.  In  some 
such  way  we  should  interpret  the 
thrilling  spiritual  exploits  of  young 
Spurgeon.  Within  six  years  of  his 
coming  to  London,  God  did  things 
through  him  which  were  without 
parallel  in  the  religious  history  of 
the  metropolis.  His  largest  meeting 
of  all  was  in  the  Crystal  Palace 
where,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
he  addressed  a  congregation  of 
twenty-four  thousand  people.  This 
was  none  other  than  God's  Holy 
Spirit  speaking  through  the  man  of 
His  choice  to  the  soul  of  a  great 
city. 

Meanwhile  Spurgeon  was  begin- 
ning   to    look    beyond    his    Surrey 
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Music  Hall  meetings  for  a  settled 
spiritual  home  for  his  converts;  a 
church  large  enough  to  take  at  least 
five  or  six  thousand  people  on  a 
Sunday,  with  facilities  for  weekday 
activities.  He  knew  that  the  only 
way  to  get  the  place  he  wanted  was 
to  build  it,  and  so,  although  he  was 
still  under  twenty-five  he  set  out  to 
raise  the  necessary  money,  first 
praying  for  guidance  and  then  act- 
ing on  God's  answers.  After  all,  it 
was  God's  work  which  was  being 
done  and  he  believed  that  God 
would  provide. 

While  he  was  engaged  in  raising 
money  for  this  new  building  project, 
a  stranger  overtook  him  in  the  street 
and  asked  how  much  he  needed 
"to  finish  the  job."  Spurgeon  an- 
swered, "Twenty  thousand  pounds." 
"Very  well,"  said  the  stranger,  "I 
came  to  give  you  fifty  pounds,  but 
I  am  so  sure  you  will  get  all  you 
need  that  I  will  give  you  the  twenty 
thousand  pounds  on  condition  that 
you  return  what  you  don't  need 
when  the  job  is  finished.  Spurgeon 
wisely  told  no  one  of  this  gift  until 
his  building  project — The  Metro- 
politan Tabernacle — ^was  completed, 
and  he  was  then  able  to  hand  back 
the  whole  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
minus  the  fifty  pounds  which  his 
generous  supporter  originally  in- 
tended to  subscribe. 

Spurgeon  had  not  reached  twen- 
ty-seven when  the  Metropolitan 
Tabernacle  was  opened.  The  new 
building  had  a  seating  capacity  for 
five  thousand  five  hundred  people, 
with  standing  room  for  another 
thousand.  Here  Spurgeon  preached 
to     capacity     congregations     every 
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Sunday  for  the  next  thirty  years.  He 
was  now  able  to  organize  weekday 
work;  His  Monday  prayer  meeting 
had  an  average  attendance  of  fifteen 
hundred.  His  preaching  service  on 
a  Thursday  had  an  attendance  of 
three  thousand.  Other  activities 
were  grouped  round  his  work  at  the 
Tabernacle.  He  built  Almshouses, 
founded  an  Orphanage,  and  started 
a  Pastors'  College.  His  sermons  were 
taken  down  in  shorthand,  revised 
and  published  weekly.  The  average 
weekly  circulation  was  thirty  thou- 
sand, but  one  on  Baptismal  Regen- 
eration rose  to  two  hundred  thou- 
sand. In  addition  to  his  preaching 
and  lecturing,  his  literary  output 
was  enormous,  including  the  edit- 
ing of  a  monthly  magazine,  and  a 
succession  of  voluminous  works  of 
exposition.  And  in  all  he  did  burned 
the  fire  of  his  evangelism. 

No  matter  where  he  found  his 
text,  its  exposition  ended  at  the 
Cross.  No  service  he  conducted  was 
ever  a  matter  of  routine  or  formality; 
he  made  contact  with  every  hearer 
by  his  own  sincere  friendliness,  and 
led  each  by  the  hand  into  the  very 
presence  of  God.  A  member  of  his 
congregation  said  that  as  soon  as 
Spurgeon  entered  the  pulpit  and 
announced  the  first  hymn,  he  gave 
the  impression  that  he  was  shaking 
hands  with  people  all  round.  When 
one  paper  said  that  Spurgeon  was 
born  with  the  key  to  the  heart  of 
humanity  in  his  hand,  it  meant  that 
he  knew  how  to  put  the  great  things 
of  God  into  the  language  of  ordinary 
people,  and  made  every  member  of 
his  vast  congregation  feel,  "He  is 
talking  to  me." 


He  lived  with  both  human  need 
and  God's  abundant  supplies  ever 
around  him,  so  that  when  he  began 
to  preach,  the  atmosphere  was 
charged  with  the  feeUng  that  he 
had  just  come  from  the  presence  of 
God  with  an  urgent  message  for  his 
congregation. 

He  died  on  January  31,  1892. 

His  hfe  and  work  cannot  be  ex- 
plained in  purely  human  terms.  No 
analysis  of  his  personality,  educa- 
tion, training,  or  natural  gifts,  can 
lay  bare  the  secret  of  his  unique 
power.  Nor  can  we  find  it  in  his 
devotion,  doctrinal  emphases,  love 
of  people,  Christo-centricity,  or  ex- 
plain him  in  terms  of  the  general  re- 
vival of  rehgion  which,  Hnked  with 
a  remarkable  resurgence  of  prayer, 
was  taking  place  in  London.  There 
were  other  men  with  the  moral, 
mental,  and  spiritual  gifts  of  Spur- 
geon,  who  had  been  nurtured  in  a 
similar  social  and  religious  environ- 
ment, and  were  as  dedicated  as  he. 
Yet  there  was  but  one  Spurgeon.  His 
uniqueness  is  inexpHcable  except 
we  say  that  God,  in  his  inscrutable 
wisdom,  chose  this  one  man  in  and 
for  that  time,  and  worked  a  great 
miracle  of  achievement  through 
him.  ■  ■ 


An  optimist  is  hke  a  teakettle. 
When  he  is  up  to  his  neck  in  hot 
water,  he  still  can  whistle. — Ruth 
McKelvie. 


The  second  day  of  a  diet  is  al- 
ways easier  than  the  first.  By  that 
time  you're  oflF  it. — ^Jackie  Gleason. 


The  Beggar  Poet 


By  Richard  R.  Smith 


THE  EMPTY  MAN 

I  did  not  know  me  well  until  by  chance 
I    found    myself    alone,    far    from    the 

crowd. 
My    comfort    was    the   praise    of    other 

men, 
And  I  was  independent,  vain  and  proud. 
But  when  the  silence  froze  men  in   a 

void 
And   isolation   made   me   look   within, 
In  place   of   all   that  I   had  hoped   to 

find 
I  found  instead  the  emptiest  of  men. 
We  are  not  always  what  we  think  we 

are — 
That  simple  surface  man  the  world  can 

see — 
It's  what  I  find  within  this  soul  of  mine 
That  really  makes  a  person  out  of  me. 

THE  HARD  WAY 

Sometimes  God  speaks  through  hard- 
ships and  distress 

The  words  unheard  when  life  is  all 
serene; 

And  man  forced  to  his  knees  can 
often  see 

What  faith  in  Him  is  really  meant  to 
mean. 

For  we  are  prone  to  trust  in  self  alone, 

Until  the  day  we  cannot  pay  the  cost; 

In  weakness  we  are  taught  the  greatest 
truth 

That  man  without  God  is  truly  lost. 
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What  Really  Makes  a  Man? 


By  Frederick  W.  Brink 


AN  interesting  experiment  would 
be  to  ask  a  number  of  people 
what  really  makes  a  man.  We  could 
count  on  a  variety  of  answers.  The 
man  who  goes  on  hberty  to  frequent 
the  bars  would  probably  answer  that 
a  man  is  judged  by  how  much 
liquor  he  can  hold.  The  playboy 
would  define  a  man  as  one  who  is 
attractive  to  women.  The  beatnik 
would  perhaps  identify  him  as  one 
who  lives  without  regard  to  customs 
of  society.  The  chemist  would  say 
that  he  is  a  composite  of  something 
less  than  58  cents  worth  of  assorted 
chemicals.  The  wife  would  want 
him  to  be  a  considerate,  affectionate 
provider.  The  buddy  in  combat 
would  mark  a  man  as  one  who  has 
courage  even  when  the  going  is 
rough.  The  friend  would  describe 
him  as  one  who  stands  firm  beside 
his  friend  in  every  need. 

Perhaps  the  experiment  would  be 
artificial,  because  what  others  think 
really  does  not  determine  the  an- 
swer for  an  individual.  Each  man, 
and  especially  each  man  in  uniform, 
must  decide  for  himself  what  really 


makes  him  a  man.  Is  it  license  with- 
out responsibility,  or  strength  with 
responsibility?  Is  it  freedom  without 
restraint,  or  self-discipline  with  goals 
in  mind?  Is  it  blowing  with  the 
wind,  or  Hving  a  life  of  purpose?  It 
is  not  because  he  is  in  uniform  that 
the  decision  must  be  made,  for 
actually,  the  uniform  does  not 
change  the  character.  It  is  simply 
that  in  uniform  the  man  is  now, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time,  complete- 
ly on  his  own,  making  his  own  de- 
cisions, standing  for  his  own  posi- 
tions, without  the  support  of  family 
and  community.  The  decision  as  to 
what  makes  a  real  man  would  have 
to  be  made  whether  in  his  home- 
town or  in  uniform,  but  the  urgen- 
cy of  the  decision  is  somewhat 
increased  by  the  military  status. 

If  one  word  were  to  be  chosen  to 
make  manhood,  that  word  would 
probably  be  integrity.  The  ancient 
Greeks  listed  four  virtues  that  went 
into  the  structure  of  integrity.  There 
was  the  virtue  of  prudence,  where 
common  sense  was  applied  to  all  of 
life.  There  was  the  virtue  of  tem- 
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perance,  where  restraint  was  exer- 
cised in  all  things.  There  was  the 
virtue  of  justice,  in  which  the  sense 
of  fair  play  dictated  that  a  man 
would  do  to  another  only  what  he 
would  want  that  other  to  do  to  him. 
And  there  was  the  virtue  of  courage, 
that  quality  of  mind  that  enables  a 
person  to  meet  dangers  and  diflB- 
culties  with  firmness  and  valor. 

A  somewhat  more  modem  phras- 
ing would  set  forth  certain  traits 
that  go  to  make  a  man: 

1.  A  real  man  finds  and  main- 
tains a  high  set  of  standards. 

It  is  the  weakling  who  never 
stands  for  anything.  It  is  the  fool 
who  behoves  he  can  coast  through 
life  just  riding  the  crest  of  the  wave 
without  thought.  It  is  the  coward 
who  scoffs  at  principles  because  they 
might  place  restrictions  upon  his 
actions.  It  is  the  parasite  who 
thinks  he  can  really  exist  by  doing 
others  before  they  do  him. 

The  possession  of  a  high  set  of 
standards — goals  to  strive  for  and 
principles  to  five  by — helps  to  sep- 
arate the  men  from  the  boys. 
Standards  are  things  which  you 
hold  within  yourself.  They  are  the 
mental,  moral  and  spiritual  banners 
you  hoist  in  your  spirit  to  keep  you 
alert  and  striving.  The  Bible  puts 
it:  "As  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart, 
so  is  he."  When  the  going  becomes 
hard  in  any  field  of  life — work  as- 
signments, character,  family  rela- 
tionships, pleasure,  physical  danger 
— only  what  a  man  really  holds  firm 
within  himself  and  wants  within 
himself  will  support  him.  It  is  only 
his  privately  held  standards,  his  in- 


ner compulsions,  that  make  a  man 
do  what  is  best  and  what  must  be 
done,  however  hard.  Laws  do  not 
force  him  to  action.  If  they  did, 
then  the  laws  against  murder  would 
erase  killings.  But  murders  continue. 
The  threat  of  punishment  does  not 
always  restrain  him.  If  it  did,  per- 
fect performance  would  be  attained 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  posting 
a  schedule  of  penalties.  Not  even 
the  fear  of  consequences  is  enough 
to  keep  a  man  on  the  straight  and 
narrow.  If  it  was,  a  list  of  horrid 
examples  would  suffice. 

A  real  man  takes  for  himself  the 
highest  set  of  standards  of  thought, 
speech  and  action  he  can  conceive 
— and  follows  them  wherever  they 
may  lead. 

2.  The  real  man  matches  his  day 
by  day  performance  to  his  high 
standards. 

He  is  true  to  his  standards  wher- 
ever he  is,  in  whatever  company. 
Perhaps  the  highest  compliment  that 
can  be  paid  a  man  is  to  say,  "You 
can  always  know  where  he  stands, 
and  count  on  him  to  stand  just 
there." 

In  the  long  run  no  man  has  been 
really  hurt  by  standing  up  for  his 
convictions.  There  may  have  been 
times  when  he  felt  he  stood  all 
alone,  or  when  ridicule  demanded 
an  extra  degree  of  courage  to  stand, 
or  when  there  didn't  seem  to  be  a 
reward  for  standing  for  his  convic- 
tions, or  when  he  saw  men  without 
convictions  apparently  being  ad- 
vanced above  him.  But  even  when 
it  was  lonely,  or  hard,  or  seemingly 
unrewarding,  no  man  has  been  really 
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hurt  by  standing  firm  to  the  best  he 
can  conceive.  A  roster  of  the  heroes 
of  the  world  shows  that:  Christ,  Lu- 
ther, Lincobi,  Kagawa,  NiemoUer, 
Bonhoeffer  all  took  it  on  the  chin, 
but  we  date  society  from  such  men. 
The  difference  between  man  and 
animal  is  really  the  power  of  ethi- 
cal discrimination.  In  the  popular 
book,  Anatomy  of  a  Murder,  is  the 
phrase:  "Man  is  the  only  animal 
that  laughs  and  weeps,  for  he  is  the 
only  animal  that  is  struck  by  the 
difference  between  what  things  are 
and  what  they  ought  to  be."  Not 
just  when  it  is  easy,  but  always, 
matching  his  daily  words  and  ac- 
tions to  the  high  standards  he  has 
set  as  his  criteria. 

3.  At  the  same  time,  the  real  man 
takes  care  that  he  does  nothing 
that  would  destroy  his  own  ability 
to  respect  himself. 

If  he  ever  reached  the  stage 
where  he  had  to  be  ashamed  to 
look  at  himself  in  the  mirror,  he 
could  know  that  he  had  ceased  to 
be  a  man.  As  Edgar  Guest  put  it 
in  one  of  his  homespun  poems:  '1 
have  to  live  with  myself  and  so  I 
want  to  be  fit  for  myself  to  know." 

It  should  go  without  saying  that 
if  a  man  cannot  respect  himself,  he 
cannot  expect  to  be  respected  by 
others.  So  in  his  holding  to  stand- 
ards he  undergoes  a  constant  self- 
examination.  If  I  saw  another  per- 
son doing  what  I  am  doing,  would 
it  make  me  lose  my  respect  for  him? 
If  so,  then  how  can  I  respect  myself? 
And  if  I  cannot  respect  myself,  how 
can  I  expect  anyone  else  to  respect 
me? 


4.  The  real  man  also  plans  for 
the  future  as  he  decides  for  the 
moment. 

He  recognizes  that  he  has  a  de- 
gree of  responsibihty  for  what  hap- 
pens then,  as  well  as  for  what  he  is 
doing  now.  He  recognizes  that  he 
has  a  part  in  the  world,  and  some 
responsibility  for  the  preservation 
of  what  is  true  and  right  and  pur- 
poseful in  the  world.  "No  man  is 
an  island"  becomes  more  than  a 
catch  phrase  to  him.  He  plans  not 
just  for  the  moment  and  his  own 
satisfaction,  but  for  the  future  and 
the  relationships  he  has  with  those 
now  about  him  or  yet  to  be  about 
him. 

All  this  is  just  another  way  of 
describing  the  man  with  integrity 
— the  real  man.  A  casual  glance 
around  indicates  how  scarce  such 
men  are.  But  it  is  such  men  on 
whom  society  is  built.  It  is  such  men 
in  uniform  who  enable  a  unit  to  do 
its  job.  It  is  such  men  who  give 
hope  for  the  future  of  Christian 
civilization.  It  is  such  men  that 
Christ  calls  us  to  be  when  he  tells  us 
to  follow  him  and  be  his  witnesses. 

It  is  easy  to  be  half  man,  giving 
in  to  all  the  physical  desires  of  life, 
substituting  the  moment's  satisfac- 
tion for  the  future  good.  It  is  easy 
to  be  a  part  of  a  man,  standing  for 
the  best  only  when  the  going  is 
smooth.  It  is  hard  to  be  a  real  man. 
But  as  the  ancient  Jewish  Rabbi 
Hillel  put  it,  back  in  the  early  cen- 
turies of  our  era,  "In  a  place  where 
there  are  no  men,  strive  to  be  a 
man."  ■  ■ 

"Behold   the  Man!"   (Jn.   19:5  KJV) 
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By  Fred  Cloud 


In  the  longhouse  at  Bawang  Assan, 
some  of  the  thhrty  families  who  oc- 
cupy the  house  sit  in  family  groups 
on  the  large  veranda. 


LIFE  among  the  Ibans  of  Sara- 
wak, citizens  of  the  new  Fed- 
eration of  Malaysia,  is  changing  so 
rapidly  that  the  past  and  the  pres- 
ent are  housed  under  the  same  roof. 
In  a  typical  Iban  longhouse — ^which 
is  virtually  a  village  under  one  roof 
— one  can  see  nets  full  of  human 
heads,  harking  back  to  the  days 
when  the  Ibans  (or  Sea  Dyaks) 
were  fierce  pirates  and  headhunters; 
while  on  tables  and  dressers  in 
many  families'  living  quarters  are 
powerful  transistor  radios,  picking 
up  news  of  the  world  from  stations 
in  Australia. 

A  generation  ago,  these  farmers 
and  hunters  had  practically  no  na- 
tional consciousness.  The  most 
serious  "poHtical"  decision  they  had 
to  make  was  the  selection  of  a  Tuai 
Rumah    (headman    or    leader)    for 


their  longhouse.  Yet  in  the  summer 
of  1963,  before  the  final  formation 
of  Malaysia,  Communist  propagan- 
dists had  plastered  signs  on  the  walls 
of  many  longhouses  saying:  "Sup- 
port the  S.U.P.P.— (Sarawak  United 
People's  Party)  Kill  Malaysia!" 
Along  with  the  other  citizens  of 
Sarawak,  the  Ibans  are  anxious 
about  border  skirmishes  with  neigh- 
boring Indonesia  and  about  Com- 
munist guerilla  activity  in  the 
jungles  of  Sarawak.  Even  so,  to  live 
in  a  longhouse  for  a  weekend  is  to 
experience  life  slowed  to  a  pace  that 
can  be  savored. 

One  can  fly  via  Malayan  Airways 
from  Singapore  across  the  South 
China  Sea  to  Kuching,  capital  of 
Sarawak,  and  Sibu.  But  in  Sarawak 
— where  the  road,  in  most  cases,  is 
a  river — travel  to  the  interior  is  by 
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At  mealtime,  families  sit  in  circles  on 
mats.  Impatient  dog  is  being  taught 
"table    manners"    by    master. 


longboat,  powered  by  an  outboard 
motor. 

The  Sarawak  government  recog- 
nizes  that  the  most  fascinating  as- 
pect of  Hfe  in  this  part  of  Malaysia 
is  the  home  life  of  longhouse  dwell- 
ers. While  they  do  not  actively  pro- 
mote tourism,  they  do  not  consider 
it  necessary  to  insulate  the  Ibans 
from  all  contact  with  the  outside 
world.  Their  oflBcial  position  is  that 
"visitors  and  tourists  are  free  to 
come  to  Sarawak  and  travel  where 
they  like  within  certain  Hmits  but 
they  must  travel  at  their  own  ex- 
pense and  make  their  own  arrange- 
ments." Although  they  will  not 
make  travel  arrangements,   govem- 


Vegetable  vendors  provide  "door-to-door"  service  for  the  housewives  in  the 
longhouse.  On  the  right,  notice  the  supply  of  wood  stacked  against  the  wall 
to  be  used  for  cooking  meals.  On  the  left  is  one  of  the  many  dogs  which 
serve  both  as  pets  and  as  watchdogs. 


In  Sarawak,  where  the  road  is  a  river,  most  travel  to  the  interior  is  by  long- 
boat— powered,  today,  by  outboard  motors. 


ment  oflBcers  are  quite  helpful  in 
providing  information  and  advice. 
One  will  find  many  American  and 
British  missionaries  gracious  in  help- 
ing to  arrange  visits  to  longhouses, 
also. 

As  fortification  against  the  trip 
up  or  down  river  via  longboat,  one 
can  dine  pleasantly  at  a  Chinese 
restaurant  (the  best  cooking  in  Sara- 
wak is  Chinese)  on  shark's  fin  soup, 
rice  noodles,  broiled  fish,  bamboo 
shoots  and  mushrooms,  chicken 
broth  with  bread  balls,  and  top  it 
off  v^th  dragon's  eyes  (a  white, 
grape-Uke  fruit).  Or,  if  one  is  de- 
termined to  get  an  early  start  and 
it  is  only  time  for  breakfast,  nothing 
is  more  delicious  than  papayas 
(orange-red  in  color,  with  the  taste 
and     consistency     of    melon)     and 


pomulos  (like  green-rined  grape- 
fruit, somewhat  drier  and  pulpier 
but  also  more  flavorful),  with  cof- 
fee or  tea. 

Before  leaving  town,  one  should 
be  prepared  for  rain — which  comes 
frequently  and  suddenly  in  Sara- 
wak, even  in  the  relatively  cooler 
and  drier  months  of  May,  June,  and 
July.  Local  shops  sell  inexpensive 
bamboo-and-oiled-paper  umbrellas 
which  are  quite  serviceable. 

WHAT  is  a  trip  to  a  longhouse 
like?  A  typical  trip  is  from 
Sibu  down  river  to  Bawang  Assan, 
a  longhouse  community  with  a 
population  of  about  eight  hundred 
Ibans.  The  trip  begins  on  the  Rejang 
River,  the  new  deep-water  channel 
for  ships  going  north;  then  forks  off 
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Responses  to  the  photographer  range  from  skepticism  to  ecstasy.  Iban  par- 
ents are  extremely  gentle  and  kind  with  their  children;  consequently^  most 
of  the  children  are  very  happy. 


into  the  Leba'an  River.  There  is 
much  traflBc  on  the  river — ^longboats, 
houseboats,  Chinese  merchants  with 
shiny  pots  and  pans  hung  on  the 
sides  of  their  boats,  and  small  row- 
boats  in  which  fishermen  sit,  pa- 
tiently holding  their  bamboo  poles. 

As  the  longboat  nears  the  dock 
in  front  of  the  longhouse,  twenty  or 
twenty-five  children  and  adults 
come  out  to  welcome  the  visitors. 
"Salamat  Pagi!"  (Good  Morning!) 
they  say,  with  broad  smiles.  Several 
of  the  men  come  down  the  steps  to 
help  carry  the  visitors'  luggage  into 
the  house. 

The  longhouse — ^which  is  home 
for  about  thirty  families — ^is  a 
rambling    wooden    building,     built 
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above  the  water  and  supported  by 
long  pilings.  It  has  two  basic  divi- 
sions: a  veranda,  which  runs  the 
length  of  the  house;  and  living  quar- 
ters for  the  individual  families,  re- 
ferred to  as  *'doors."  Thus,  one 
speaks  of  a  longhouse  with  twenty 
doors,  thirty  doors,  and  so  on.  This 
kind  of  housing  originally  provided 
a  measure  of  protection  against 
enemy  attacks  and,  by  being  above 
the  water-line,  against  insects  and 
floods. 

Just  inside  the  longhouse  hangs 
a  net  full  of  human  heads.  It  is  hard 
to  imagine  that  these  people,  whose 
manner  today  is  gentle  and  friendly, 
formerly  were  quite  warlike  and  fre- 
quently    fought     not     only     other 


tribes  but  fellow  Ibans  as  well.  In 
former  days,  the  Ibans  believed 
that  human  heads  had  magical 
powers,  and  that  possession  of 
them  would  bring  prosperity  to  the 
longhouse.  In  addition,  the  taking 
of  a  human  head  was  considered 
proof  of  manhood  and,  it  is  said, 
young  women  dared  their  lovers  or 
husbands  to  take  heads  in  battle.  Al- 
though headhunting  has  been  out- 
lawed for  a  number  of  years,  many 
of  the  heads  remain  in  the  long- 
houses — whetlier  as  mementos  of 
bygone  days  or  because  of  some 
lingering  faith  that  they  possess 
beneficent  powers,  only  the  Ibans 
know. 

Ibans  are  hospitable  and  gracious 
to  visitors.  They  vie  with  one  an- 


Iban  wives  and  mothers  walk  along 
the  "elevated"  path  toward  the  near- 
by church  for  the  Sunday  morning 
worship   service. 


The    young    Iban    Christian    minister 
leads   his   congregation   in   worship. 


other  in  feeding  the  visitors  at  meal- 
times and  in  providing  melons  and 
tea  for  them  at  afternoon  teatime. 
The  Iban  diet  consists  largely  of 
rice,  which  is  prepared  in  such  a 
way  that  the  grains  are  soft  but 
separate.  To  this  are  added  chicken 
or  fish,  and  soup.  A  visitor  from 
America  probably  will  notice  the 
limited  number  of  vegetables  in  the 
average  Iban  family's  diet. 

The   family   and  their   guests   sit 
in   a   circle  on  the  floor,   which  is 


covered  with  straw  mats  or  lino- 
leum, to  be  served.  There  is  much 
pleasant  conversation  at  mealtime; 
the  only  jarring  note,  for  a  person 
accustomed  to  chairs,  is  an  occasion- 
al seizure  of  leg  cramps. 

GETTING  ready  for  bed  is  quite 
an  experience!  Ibans  are 
masters  of  the  art  of  dressing,  un- 
dressing, and  bathing  in  a  sarong — 
modestly,  even  though  in  the 
presence  of  persons  of  both  sexes. 
The  sarong  supphed  the  visitor  is 
like  a  large  Mother  Hubbard  sans 
sleeves;  it  is  stepped  into  and 
tucked  up  under  one's  arms  (or 
held  firmly  in  one's  teeth),  hke  a 
portable  dressing  room,  while  one 
steps,  wriggles,  and  shakes  out  of 
his  clothes.  Then  it  is  secured  with 
a  tuck  at  the  armpits  and  becomes 
an  Iban  nightshirt. 

One's  bed  in  a  longhouse  consists 
of  a  woven  straw  mat.  After  being 
spoiled  for  years  by  innerspring 
mattresses,  this  takes  a  little  getting 
used  to.  In  addition,  the  night 
sounds  in  a  typical  longhouse  in- 
duce a  certain  wakefulness:  dogs, 
which  are  valued  both  as  pets  and 
as  watchdogs  and  which  may  num- 
ber as  many  as  thirty  or  forty,  may 
suddenly  begin  baying  at  the  moon, 
around  1:00  or  2:00  A.M.;  and 
roosters,  highly  prized  by  the  Ibans 
and  usually  tied  just  outside  the 
door  to  the  Hving  quarters,  start 
crowing  about  4:00  or  5:00  A.M. 
The  breathing  of  the  Iban  children 
and  adults  all  around  one,  however, 
is  even  and  untroubled. 

Morning  ablutions  are  performed 
in  the  river.  Shaving  excites  amuse- 
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ment  among  the  Iban  children, 
whose  fathers  and  older  brothers 
have  hairless  faces  (they  pull  out 
their  whiskers  by  the  roots,  one  at 
a  time).  Then,  after  a  sponge  bath, 
the  sarong  serves  as  a  dressing  room 
once  again. 

Breakfast  includes  pomulos, 
bread,  and  a  deHcious  spread  called 
kaya  (slightly  thicker  than  apple- 
sauce, orange  in  color,  sweet  but  not 
cloyingly  so),  and  coffee. 

The  morning  is  spent  visiting 
with  family  groups  who  sit  on 
woven  straw  mats  on  the  veranda. 
They  are  busy,  in  a  relaxed  way: 
the  fathers  mending  their  fishnets, 
the  mothers  weaving  baskets  and 
rocking  their  babies  who  are  swung 
in  hammocks  from  springs  attached 
to  the  rafters,  and  the  children 
playing  up  and  down  the  veranda. 
Iban  parents  are  very  gentle  and 
loving  with  their  children;  by 
Western  standards  many  would 
probably  be  called  indulgent.  But 
practically  all  the  children  one 
meets  seem  happy,  secure,  and 
friendly.  One  wonders  how  well 
prepared  those  will  be  who  in  the 
future  might  move  into  urban  areas 
of  Sarawak  and  have  to  live  and 
work  with  persons  of  different  cul- 
tural backgrounds. 

Several  of  the  young  men  and 
women  from  the  longhouse  are 
away  at  mission  schools  in  Sibu.  A 
few  are  studying  to  become  Chris- 
tian ministers;  upon  completion  of 
their  four  years'  training,  they  will 
serve  '"circuits"  of  ten  or  twelve 
longhouses,  conducting  services  in 
each  one  once  a  month.  Two  have 
(Continued  on  page  58) 


Lift  Up  Your  Heart! 


Yesterday  is  a  cancelled  check;  don't  try  to  spend  it!  Tomorrow  is 
a  promissory  note;  don't  sign  it!  Today  is  ready  cash;  spend  it 
Avisely. — Allied  Youth. 

In  the  hope  of  reaching  the  moon,  men  fail  to  see  the  flowers  that 
blossom  at  their  feet. — Albert  Schweitzer. 

I  have  only  just  a  minute, 

Just  sixty  seconds  in  it; 

Forced  upon  me — can't  refuse  it, 

Didn't    seek    it,    didn't    choose    it; 

I  must  suflFer  if  I  lose  it. 

Give  account  if  I  abuse  it; 

Just  a  tiny  little  minute. 

But  eternity  is  in  it. 

— Anonymous 

Yourself  in  your  own  hands  is  a  problem  and  a  pain,  but  yourself 
dn  the  hands  of  Christ  is  a  possibility  and  a  power.  If  you  will  sur- 
Tcnder  yourself  to  Jesus  Christ  today,  you  will  find  yourself  again, 
no  longer  a  problem  but  a  power,  no  longer  a  conflict,  but  a  con- 
queror. When  you  belong  to  Jesus  Christ,  life  belongs  to  you. — 
E.  Stanley  Jones  in  Faith  at  Work. 

No  man  has  a  right  to  do  as  he  pleases,  except  when  he  pleases 
to  do  right. — Charles  Simmons  in  Conquest, 

Don't  say  "I  am  willing  to  accept  Jesus  as  a  great  moral  teacher — 
l)ut  not  as  the  Son  of  God."  Either  He  was — and  is — the  living  Son 
oi  God — or  else  He  is  a  madman.  But  don't  come  with  any  patroniz- 
ing nonsense  about  Him  being  a  "great  moral  teacher."  He  didn't 
leave  that  open  to  us.  He  didn't  intend  to. — C.  S.  Lewis. 

The  world  has  learned  even  in  war  that  sabbath  observance  is  not 
only  a  Christian  duty  but  an  industrial  necessity. — Josephus  Daniels. 

The  highest  contribution  you  wfll  ever  offer  your  community  and 
ihis  world  is  to  offer  it  the  right  kind  of  life. — Geo.  W.  Truett. 

Sin  always  turns  out  a  second  edition.  One  sin  opens  the  way  for, 
invites,  suggests,  sometimes  demands,  a  second  sin. — Clarence  E. 
Macartney. 
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Mark  Takes  Up  His  Pen 


By  Lawrence  P.  Fitzgerald 


Beginning  a  series  of  twelve  interpretive  studies 
of  the  Gospel  of  Mark 


IF  you  were  to  be  left  on  a  desert  island  and  you  could  take  with 
you  one  book,  what  would  you  choose?  Most  people  would  an- 
swer: "The  Bible."  Why?  It  is  the  Number  One  book  of  the  world. 
It  is  the  book  that  tells  us  what  we  need  to  know  about  God,  about 
man,  about  Hfe.  It  is  the  book  that  has  had  the  greatest  influence 
upon  humanity  for  it  is  a  book  that  comforts,  that  instructs,  that 
inspires,  that  renews! 

At  the  heart  of  the  Bible  (which  is  made  up  of  sixty-six  books), 
there  are  four  little  books  called  Gospels.  They  are  peculiar  to  Chris- 
tianity. You  won't  find  Gospels  anywhere  else.  What  is  a  Gospel?  The 
word  means  an  announcement  of  "glad  tidings."  We  sometimes  think 
of  the  four  Gospels  as  Hves  of  Christ.  Strictly  speaking  this  is  in- 
correct. We  do  have  glimpses  of  Jesus'  life,  but  we  have  no  biog- 
raphies of  him.  The  main  purpose  of  a  Gospel  is  to  announce  the 
good  news  of  salvation — that  God  in  Christ  has  come  into  the  world 
to  save  sinners. 

When  we  look  closely  at  the  Four  Gospels  we  see  that  one  of 
them — the  Gospel  of  John — is  quite  different  from  the  others.  The 
other  three — Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke — are  very  much  alike.  They 
have  the  same  simple  manner  of  presentation — they  "see  together" 
and  are  therefore  called  "Synoptic  Gospels."  When  we  put  them  to- 
gether in  parallel  columns   (a  harmony)  they  read  very  much  alike. 
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Of  the  three  synoptic  Gospels,  many  people  feel  that  Mark  is  the 
most  important.  It  was  written  first.  It  is  the  Gospel  on  which  Mat- 
thew and  Luke  depend.  Of  the  661  verses  in  Mark,  601  are  repro- 
duced in  Matthew;  320  are  duplicated  in  Luke.  Of  course,  Matthew 
and  Luke  had  other  sources,  but  Mark  was  their  primary  source. 
There  are  only  24  verses  that  do  not  appear  in  Matthew  and  Luke. 

Sometimes  it  is  important  to  study  a  larger  section  of  the  Bible  at 
once — such  as  the  Prophets,  or  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  Yet  at  other 
times  we  ought  to  concentrate  on  one  book  and  learn  it  well.  This 
is  what  we  hope  to  do  in  this  series  as  we  study  Mark. 

In  Mark,  of  course,  we  come  face  to  face  with  Jesus — the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God.  And  anyone  who  honestly  and  frankly  faces  Jesus 
can  expect  his  Hfe  to  be  changed. 

Now  by  way  of  introduction  take  a  look  at  several  facts. 

What  Is  the  General  Character  of  Mark? 

1.  Oldest  Gospel  St.  Augustine,  an  early  church  father  (Bishop 
of  Hippo,  A.D.  354-430),  thought  that  Matthew  was  the  first  Gospel 
and  Mark  was  a  condensation  of  it.  But  modem  scholarship  has 
shown  that  Mark  is  clearly  the  oldest  Gospel.  Mark's  language  is 
less  polished;  it  is  more  primitive;  the  attitudes  it  reveals  show  an 
earlier  faith.  Moreover,  at  times  Matthew  and  Luke  differ  from  each 
other,  but  they  always  agree  with  Mark. 

2.  Memoirs  of  Peter,  One  of  the  earliest  church  fathers,  Papias, 
Bishop  Hierapolis,  wrote  about  A.D.  140:  "Mark,  who  had  become 
the  interpreter  of  Peter,  wrote  accurately  but  not  in  order  all  that 
he  remembered  concerning  the  Lord's  sayings  or  doings.  ..."  In 
other  words,  it  was  believed  in  the  second  century  that  Mark  was 
essentially  the  reminiscences  of  Peter.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  this. 

Moreover,  the  vividness  and  wealth  of  detail  the  reader  finds  in 
Mark  can  best  be  accounted  for  by  saying  these  came  from  an  eye- 
witness. And  since  the  scenes  most  fully  described  by  Mark  are 
those  where  Peter  is  the  central  figure,  it  is  very  hkely  that  the  eye- 
witness was  Peter. 

3.  Action.  Mark  is  known  as  the  Gospel  of  Action.  The  key  word 
is  "immediately"  (RSV)  or  "straightway"  (KJV).  As  a  sample,  check 
in  Chapter  One  for  Mark's  use  of  this  word.  (In  the  whole  Gospel 
it  is  used  forty-one  times.)  WiUiam  Barclay  says  that  Mark  tells  his 
story  as  a  child  might.  Like  a  child's  story,  the  present  tense  is  fre- 
quently used.  (J.  C.  Hawkins  lists  151  instances  when  Mark  uses  the 
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historical  present.)   Again,  like  a  child's,  the  story  moves  swiftly;  it 
rushes. 

4.  Portrait  of  Jesus.  "The  Gospel  of  the  Mighty  Works  of  Jesus." 
That  is  the  way  William  Manson  characterized  Mark.  It  is  not  a  life 
of  Jesus — but  as  many  have  said  it  is  the  nearest  thing  we  will  ever 
get  to  a  life  of  Jesus.  For  Mark,  Jesus  is  the  central  figure  of  human 
history.  Mark's  portrait  of  Jesus  is  at  once  majestic,  varied,  and 
humble. 

To  get  an  introduction  to  Mark's  picture  of  Jesus,  read  some  spe- 
cial verses.  Note,  for  example: 

The  beginning  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  (Mark 
1:1). 

But  that  you  may  know  that  the  Son  of  man  has  authority  on  earth 
to  forgive  sins  ( Mark  2:10). 

And  he  asked  them,  "But  who  do  you  say  that  I  am?"  Peter  an- 
swered, "You  are  the  Christ"  (Mark  8:29). 

And  the  disciples  were  amazed  at  his  words  (Mark  10:24). 

Is  not  this  the  carpenter?  .  .  .   (Mark  6:3). 

(See  also  Mark  1:11-12,  22,  27;  2:28;  3:5;  4:41;  6:34,  51;  9:7,  9; 
10:21,  24-26;  10:45.) 

As  you  read  you  will  see  that  Mark  saw  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God, 
the  Son  of  man,  the  Messiah,  the  Savior  of  the  world;  but  also  as  a 
human  figure,  a  carpenter,  a  man  who  experienced  the  emotions  that 
are  common  to  all  people.  You  will  see  that  the  writer  thought  of 
Jesus  as  able  to  forgive  sin,  as  the  lord  of  the  sabbath,  as  one  whose 
mission  was  to  seek  and  save  the  lost.  You  will  see  that  those  who 
knew  him  were  awed,  amazed,  astonished  at  his  words  and  deeds. 

5.  Order.  Papias  said  that  Mark  wrote  "accurately  but  not  in 
jorder"  .  .  .  and  yet  there  is  quite  a  bit  of  order  in  his  Gospel. 

I.  THE  GALILEAN  MINISTRY   (1:1—9:50) 

(This  includes  also  a  brief  sojourn  outside  Galilee:  6:1 — 9:50) 
IL  THE  JUDEAN  MINISTRY   (10:1—15:47) 

(Followed  by  a  post-resurrection  narrative:  16:1-8) 

Who  Wrote  Mark? 

The  traditional  viewpoint  is  that  Mark  wrote  the  Gospel  that 
bears  his  name.  There  is  no  reason  to  deny  this.  It  is  true  that  some- 
times the  name  of  a  well-known  person  would  become  attached  to 
a  manuscript.  But  Mark  was  a  subordinate  person;  when  his  name  is 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  he  is  always  associated  with  some- 
one else  more  outstanding. 
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The  writer's  full  name  was  John  Mark.  He  was  a  young  man  and 
a  member  of  a  very  well-to-do  family.  His  mother's  name  was  Mary; 
and  she  was  a  widow.  Perhaps  it  was  in  her  home  that  the  disciples 
gathered  in  an  upper  room  to  eat  the  passover  on  that  last  Thursday 
of  Jesus'  life;  and  there  Jesus  gave  to  them  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Very  likely  also  her  home  was  a  meeting  place  of  early  Christians 
after  Christians  broke  away  from  the  synagogues  and  began  to  meet 
in  homes.    (See  Acts  12:12). 

Students  of  Mark  believe  that  the  Gospel  writer  was  referring  to 
himself  when  he  mentions  the  young  man  wrapped  only  in  a  hnen 
cloth  who  followed  Jesus  after  he  was  arrested  that  fateful  Thursday 
(Mark  14:51-52).  Perhaps  he  had  been  taking  a  bath,  or  he  had 
gone  to  bed;  then  he  heard  of  Jesus'  arrest,  threw  his  nightclothes 
around  him  hastily,  and  went  out  to  seek  his  Master.  Those  who  were 
taking  Jesus  to  trial  saw  the  young  man,  grabbed  at  him  and  got 
only  the  linen  cloth  and  so  he  fled  naked. 

The  Apostle  Peter  speaks  highly  of  Mark  as  his  associate  and  calls 
him  "my  son"   (1  Pet.  5:13). 

Mark  was  also  a  nephew  or  cousin  of  Barnabas.  It  was  Barnabas 
who  befriended  him  when  Paul  refused  to  take  Mark  on  the  second 
missionary  journey.  Apparently  Paul  felt  the  young  man  lacked  sta- 
bility for  he  turned  back  in  Turkey  from  the  first  missionary  journey 
when  the  going  got  hard.  Later,  however,  Paul  changed  his  mind 
about  Mark — and  speaks  of  him  as  a  fellow-worker  (Col.  4:10; 
Philemon  24). 

The  big  thing  Mark  did,  of  course,  was  to  write  the  Gospel  that 
bears  his  name.  Tradition  says  that  he  was  the  founder  of  the  church 
in  Alexandria  and  the  Church  in  Egypt. 

Where  Was  Mark  Written? 

Many  places  have  been  suggested  as  an  answer  to  this  question: 
Egypt,  Antioch,  Rome,  to  name  a  few.  The  traditional  place  named 
is  Rome — and  this  city  fits  all  the  circumstances  best  of  all.  Papias 
tells  us,  as  we've  noted,  that  Mark  was  the  ''interpreter  of  Peter,"  and 
we  know  from  1  Peter  5:13  that  Peter  was  in  Rome  (the  "Babylon" 
here  mentioned  is  clearly  Rome)   and  that  Mark  was  with  him. 

Furthermore,  Rome  was  an  important  church — and  each  Gospel 
needed  a  significant  church  behind  it — and  Rome  could  well  be 
that  church. 

Moreover,  Mark  is  intended  for  a  church  with  Gentile  members. 
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Again  and  again,  explanations  are  given  of  peculiar  Palestinian  ways 
or  expressions.   (See  Mark  3:7;  5:41;  7:3-4,  11,  34;  11:13;  13:42.) 
Mark  knew  Aramaic,  but  he  learned  Greek,  too;  and  it  was  in 
Greek  that  he  wrote. 

When  Was  Mark  Written? 

Probably  about  A.D.  66,  Irenaeus  (Greek  church  father:  130-202) 
says  Mark  wrote  after  the  deaths  of  Peter  and  Paul.  Peter  very  Ukely 
died  during  the  Neronian  persecution  (A.D.  64  or  65). 

Such  a  date  would  give  time  for  the  oral  tradition  to  develop  and 
the  first  written  documents  to  be  recorded.  No  doubt  Mark  used 
"The  Sayings  of  Jesus,"  or  Q  (from  the  German  quelle,  source).  This 
collection  of  Jesus'  sayings  was  probably  in  written  form  by  A.D.  50. 

If  the  assumption  that  Mark  was  written  about  A.D.  66  is  correct, 
this  would  make  the  earliest  Gospel  thirty-seven  years  after  Jesus' 
crucifixion.  Why  so  long?  Why  no  account  sooner?  Keep  in  mind 
that  the  traditions  were  first  passed  on  orally;  and  that  the  writing 
of  books  on  papyrus  with  pens  was  diflScult  and  expensive;  and  that 
the  early  church  expected  the  Lord  to  return  soon.  This  would  lead 
to  the  question.  "Why  are  books  necessary?" 

Why  Did  Mark  Write? 

First,  we  have  already  noted  that  Mark  did  not  set  out  to  write 
a  biography.  All  the  events  mentioned  might  have  taken  place  in 
3  or  4  weeks.  There  was  little  interest  in  biographies  then,  especially 
since  Jesus  was  expected  to  return  to  earth  soon.  But  Mark  wrote  to 
present  the  story  of  Jesus  the  Messiah  who  came  to  reveal  God  and 
bring  life  to  men. 

In  other  words,  his  purpose  is  evangelical.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the 
term  gospel, 

Mark  also  wished  to  explain  why  Jesus  died  the  death  of  a  criminal. 
He  died  a  martyr's  death.  SuflFering  was  a  part  of  God's  appointed 
plan.  The  church  was  suffering  and  would  continue  to  suffer  just  as 
Jesus  had  suffered.  F.  G.  Grant  points  out  that  Mark  was  writing 
for  a  martyr  church.  Christians  would  soon  face  the  arena.  Thus,  he 
wrote  to  strengthen  the  church  in  its  divine  mission. 

Johannes  Weiss  said  that  Mark  wrote  "from  faith  to  faith.**  He 
was  writing  for  the  church  and  writing  from  his  own  faith.  He  aimed 
to  give  an  honest,  faithful  account  of  the  mission  and  message  of 
Jesus,  the  divine  Son  of  God.  ■  ■ 
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2W^  u/ictA.  ^i^  ? 


By  Wayne  E.  Oates 


BOREDOM  is  difficult  to  define. 
Even  Webster's  Unabridged 
Dictionary  almost  "gives  up"  in  the 
effort.  But  boredom  is  a  state  of 
mind  which  is  so  common  an  ex- 
perience that  we  take  httle  trouble 
to  define  it.  We  assume  that  we  al- 
ready know  what  boredom  is. 

Boredom  is  tedium  and  weariness 
with  things  as  they  are.  Monotony 
of  hfe — that's  what  boredom  is.  The 
soldier  feels  boredom  with  the 
sameness  of  this  routine.  The  fac- 
tory worker  is  bored  with  doing  the 
same  monotonous  job  over  and  over. 
In  this  sense,  boredom  is  the  des- 
pair one  feels  when  he  gives  up 
hoping  for  change  in  himself,  in  his 
surroundings,  in  his  fellowmen.  He 
resigns  himself  to  things  as  they  are. 
They  will  never  or  not  soon  be  dif- 
ferent. Therefore,  he  must  put  up 
with  life  and  things  as  they  are. 
The  question,  "Can  a  leopard  change 
his  spots?"  reflects  the  weariness  of 
a  prophet  whose  hope  for  change 
in  human  life  has  begun  to  dwindle. 


Relief  from  Boredom 

But  the  essence  of  the  Christian 
Gospel  is  that  human  life  can 
change,  that  old  things  can  pass 
away  and  all  things  be  made  new. 
God  is  proclaimed  as  one  who 
makes  all  things  new.  The  rich 
young  ruler  reflected  a  boredom 
with  teachings  he  had  heard  from 
his  youth  up  when  Jesus  recited 
portions  of  the  law  to  him.  He  had 
hoped  for  some  new,  novel,  easy 
thing  to  pave  the  way  to  eternal 
life.  Today  we  see  the  boredom  of 
Americans  in  our  efforts  to  brighten 
our  lives  up  by  buying  new  things 
— ^radios,  televisions,  cars,  clothes, 
houses,  etc.  And  yet,  no  boredom 
is  quite  as  intense  as  that  of  the 
persons  who  have  all  these  things 
and  yet  are  bored.  They  can  tear 
down  their  buildings  and  build  new 
ones,  but  even  then  they  cannot  be 
at  ease.  Relief  from  boredom  comes 
through  far  simpler  things  that  are 
less  expensive  and  more  difficult. 
Relief  from  boredom  comes  through 
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the  excitement  of  fresh  discoveries 
of  new  friends  and  unexplored 
depths  of  old  friendships.  Relief 
from  boredom  comes  through  the 
excitement  of  fresh  discoveries  in 
prayer  and  exploration  of  Scripture. 
Relief  from  boredom  comes  through 
divesting  oneself  of  secretly  treas- 
ured sin  and  putting  on  a  new  free- 
dom of  forgiveness  in  Christ.  Re- 
lief from  boredom  comes  through 
the  revelation  of  a  new  purpose  and 
task  to  accomplish  that  causes  us 
to  respond  to  life  with  new  zest. 

The  Boredom  of  Being  Hemmed 
In 

Boredom,  in  the  second  place, 
comes  from  being  forced  to  do 
something  we  don't  want  to  do,  be 
somewhere  we  don't  want  to  be. 
Boredom  comes  from  being  hin- 
dered from  doing  the  things  we 
want  to  do  and  from  being  pre- 
vented from  being  where  we  want 
to  be.  Boredom  comes  from  being 
separated  from  someone  with  whom 
we  want  to  be  and  forced  to  be  with 
someone  else.  Examples  of  these 
situations  abound.  A  small  boy  who 
is  building  his  version  of  a  space 
ship  is  bored  when  he  has  to  go  to 
school.  A  young  man  who  would 
prefer  to  be  in  his  hometown  is 
bored  when  he  is  at  military  camp. 
The  sick  person  who  would  prefer 
to  be  at  work  is  bored  when  con- 
valescence requires  that  he  be  idle. 

In  this  sense,  boredom  is  the 
festering  symptom  of  deeper  dif- 
ficulties and  frustrations:  Basic  pur- 
poses are  hindered.  Profound  de- 
sires are  denied.  Meaningful  rela- 
tionships   are    denied.    In   the   face 
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of  this  we  could  say  that  boredom 
is  the  tedium  that  attends  the  fail- 
ure to  realize  our  calling  in  life,  the 
denial  of  our  fundamental  satisfac- 
tions, and  the  bereavement  we  face 
in  significant  separations  and  losses. 

Efforts  to  Escape 

Our  first  way  of  handling  such 
boredom,  therefore,  is  to  retreat  into 
fantasy.  We  shut  the  doors  of  our 
beings,  douse  the  lights  of  our  in- 
terests, and  build  us  a  "world  of 
our  own."  This  private  world  is 
made  up  of  very  real  memories  of 
past  experience.  These  distract  us 
from  observing  what  is  going  on 
about  us.  Yet,  they  are  privately 
satisfying  to  us  as  daydreams  and 
can  become  terrifying  to  us  in  sleep 
dreams.  The  more  we  feed  upon 
these  unreal  fantasies  and  dreams, 
the  more  anxious  we  become.  Then 
boredom  begins  to  hurt  and  pain 
us.  We  feel  we  cannot  "stand  it" 
any  longer.  What  do  people  "do" 
when  boredom  gets  this  bad? 

There  are  some  destructive  things 
we  do  when  boredom  gets  really 
bad.  We  become  cross,  irritable, 
and  crotchety  with  those  about  us. 
We  "chew  them"  for  the  slightest 
thing.  Or,  worse  than  this,  we  may 
deliberately  "start  something." 
Children  start  "picking  on  each 
other"  when  they  get  bored.  So  do 
adults.  We  may  misbehave  in  other 
ways.  Husbands  and  wives  who  are 
bored  with  each  other  often  get 
involved  with  other  people  than 
their  husbands  and /or  wives.  Em- 
ployees may  begin  looking  for  a 
new  job.  Church  members  look  for 
another  church! 


Constructive   Remedies 

But  some  constructive  things  one 
can  do  are  more  helpful.  When  one 
is  bored  he  can  admit  it  to  his  fel- 
lowmen.  B.  F.  Skinner,  in  his 
Walden  Two,  sl  modern  Utopia, 
tells  of  a  community  in  v^hich  peo- 
ple can,  without  insulting  or  as- 
saulting one  another,  freely  admit 
it  w^hen  they  are  bored.  This  in  it- 
self is  a  change!  We  should  not  al- 
ways expect  one  another  to  be  in- 
terested in  everything.  When  every- 
thing is  interesting,  nothing  is  really 
and  deeply  interesting.  In  other 
words,  discuss  your  boredom  with 
those  close  to  you. 

Another  constructive  thing  is  to 
work  one's  fantasies  into  a  creative 
production.  A  prisoner  of  war 
planned  in  minute  detail  the  house 
he  would  build  for  his  wife  if  he 
ever  got  home  again.  He  was  freed 
and  did  build  the  house.  These 
words  on  boredom  are  being  writ- 


ten after  eight  weeks  of  confine- 
ment after  spinal  surgery.  I  am  so 
bored  that  I  have  decided  to  an- 
alyze boredom!  A  paralyzed  physi- 
cian learns  to  sew  with  his  right 
hand — he  is  left-handed — and  out- 
wits his  paralysis  in  the  process.  A 
housewife  confined  to  her  own? 
home  caring  for  two  pre-school  chil- 
dren re-visits  the  fantasy  land  of 
children's  stories.  A  missionary  in 
concentration  camp  re-studies 
Greek  grammar. 

But  more  than  this,  the  advent 
of  boredom  may  be  your  signal  to 
re-evaluate  your  whole  purpose  in 
life  under  God.  It  is  a  subtle  signal 
that  you  may  not  be  where  you  are 
called  to  be  or  be  doing  what  you 
are  called  to  do.  There  may  be  some 
burning  bush  awaiting  you  in  which 
you  will  discern  more  clearly  who 
it  is  that  you  are  and  what  it  is  to 
which  you  are  called.  It  has  hap- 
pened. It  can  happen  again. 


Is  It  an  Earache? 


By  George  S.  Wilson 


HAVE  you  seen  the  fellows  walking  down  the  street  with  their 
hands  on  their  ear?  It's  a  rather  common  phenomenon.  I 
thought  for  a  long  time  they  had  an  earache.  I  discovered  to  my 
amazement  that  their  ears  were  okay;  they  were  simply  holding 
transistor  radios  to  the  side  of  their  heads. 

What  they  are  listening  to  may  give  them  an  earache  eventually; 
but  they  are  "out  of  this  world"  right  now.  They  are  getting  the 
latest  on  the  Hit  Parade,  but  think  what  they're  missing.  They  don't 
see  the  many-hued  mountains,  the  rainbows,  the  sunset.  They  don't 
hear  the  laughing  voices  of  children  at  play,  the  conversations  of 
their  friends  or  the  songs  of  birds.  Unfortunately,  they  may  fail  to 
hear  the  shrill  of  a  siren  or  the  horn  of  an  approaching  car. 

Goodby,  Joe.  Sorry,  we  never  did  get  to  know  you.  ■  ■ 
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^eweU  ^0^  ike  Qa{4yi/de6A^ 


By  Robert  W.  Faid 


A  gentle  lady  lives  in  dreams  of  past  grandeur 


FRANCOIS  LeBec  beamed  as  the 
door  of  his  small  shop  opened 
and  the  Comitess  DuLavese  swept 
in.  She  was  a  half-hour  late  and  he 
had  been  worried.  The  streets  of 
Antwerp  held  many  dangers  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1959. 

"Monsieur  LeBec/*  she  pro- 
nounced impeccably. 

"My  dear  Countess.  So  good  of 
you  to  grace  my  humble  establish- 
ment.^' He  lightly  kissed  the  small, 
wrinkled  hand  she  offered  and 
pulled  out  a  chair  from  before  the 
showing  table.  "Please  be  seated 
and  tell  me  what  I  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  showing  to  you." 

The  Countess  smiled  slightly  as 
she  lowered  herself  into  the  chair 
held  by  the  yoimg  man.  At  seventy, 
she  retained  the  grace  of  a  young 
girl,  still  mindful  of  the  teachings 
of  her  childhood  governess.  A  lady 
sits  upon  a  chair,  not  in  it.  She 
could  still  hear  the  patient,  firm 
voice     and     remembered     listening 
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carefully  for  the  inflections  in  the 
tone  which  meant  either  pleasure 
for  a  lesson  learned  or  disapproval 
for   some   social   grace  forgotten. 

"May  I  offer  you  coffee.  Madam?" 
asked  Monsieur  LeBec.  The  Coun- 
tess placed  her  purse  upon  the  low 
display  table  and  pulled  slightly  at 
each  finger  of  her  gloves.  'Why,  yes, 
thank  you.  There  is  a  chill  in  the 
air  today  and  I  did  not  wear  my 
furs." 

Monsieur  LeBec  poured  the  dark 
liquid  into  the  sparkling  cup. 
"Would  Madam  care  to  try  these 
small  cakes?  They  are  exceptionally 
good  today." 

The  Countess  accepted  the  tray 
of  pastries  and  Monsieur  LeBec 
waited  until  she  had  finished  her 
second  and  had  dabbed  her  firm 
mouth  with  the  white  napkin.  "And 
now,  my  dear  Countess,  what  is 
your  pleasure?" 

"The  larger  diamond  pendant,  I 
think.   I  have  just  about  made  up 
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my  mind  on  it.  But  the  sapphire 
brooch  is  quite  lovely,  too.  May  I 
see  them  both,  if  you  please?" 

"Certainly,  Madam,"  said  Mon- 
sieur LeBec.  He  went  to  the  rear 
of  his  shop  and  opened  the  safe. 
In  a  moment  he  returned  with  the 
two  small  jewel  boxes.  With  a 
flourish,  he  opened  the  first  and 
carefully  laid  the  pendant  on  the 
black  satin  mat  on  the  display  table. 
Then  he  opened  the  other  box  and 
placed  the  brooch  next  to  the 
pendant. 

The  Countess  sat  before  them, 
her  fingers  pressed  together.  "They 
are  both  so  lovely!  It  is  difficult  to 
choose  between  them."  She  picked 
up  the  pendant  and  raised  it  to  her 
throat,  her  aged  hands  trembling 
slightly  while  the  pendant  caught 
the  light  from  the  window  and 
flashed  a  spectrum  of  color. 

She  observed  herself  in  the 
mirror  with  the  diamonds  at  her 
neck.  "What,  Monsieur,  did  you 
say  was  the  price  of  this?" 

"Only  500,000  francs,  Madam, 
but  priceless  in  its  exquisite  beauty 
when  worn  by  the  Countess  Du- 
Lavese." 

She  looked  up  at  him  and  smiled 
faintly  but  did  not  reply.  Next,  she 
placed  the  sapphire  brooch  at  her 
throat  and  laid  the  pendant  on  the 
satin  mat.  "And  the  price  of  this?" 

"Merely  450,000  francs,  Madam." 

"Ah,  yes.  You  told  me  last  week, 
but  then  I  have  such  a  poor  mem- 
ory for  incidentals." 

As  she  examined  herself  and  the 
brooch  in  the  mirror.  Monsieur  Le- 
Bec stepped  back,  watching  with  a 
smile  as  she  admired  first  one  and 


then  the  other  piece  of  jewelry, 
fussing  to  herself  all  the  while.  She 
reminded  him  of  a  small  child  at 
the  candy  store,  trying  to  decide 
which  sweetmeat  it  would  be,  and 
wanting  all  of  the  bright  and  shin- 
ing confections  in  the  glass  jars  of 
the  case. 

AFTER  a  few  moments,  he 
cleared  his  throat.  "It  seems 
that  the  Countess  has  recovered 
from  her  cold,"  he  observed. 

She  looked  up.  "Why,  yes.  How 
nice  of  you  to  remember." 

"Did  the  Countess  take  the  min- 
eral baths  at  Martisella?" 

She  shook  her  head.  "No.  I  used 
to  go  there  whenever  I  caught  a 
chill,  but  I  am  afraid  that  travel  no 
longer  agrees  with  me." 

"Yes,  Madam.  The  trains  are  very 
crowded  and  they  never  run  on 
time." 

She  picked  up  the  brooch  again 
and  moved  it  so  that  the  light 
brought  out  its  inner  fire.  "I  may  go 
to  the  Riviera  in  a  month  or  so.  I 
do  want  to  see  my  old  friends 
again."  Her  face  darkened.  "There 
aren't  many  left  now,  you  know. 
Not  many  of  us  left  anymore,  at 
all." 

He  nodded  and  saw  her  gaze  past 
him,  perhaps  back  into  the  days 
long  since  gone.  His  grandfather 
had  served  the  Countess'  grand- 
mother, his  father  had  designed  the 
jewels  worn  by  her  mother.  Now  he 
served  the  last  of  the  family.  The 
Countess  was  the  last  of  the  line  of 
DuLavese. 

She  looked  suddenly  at  him,  a 
twinkle    in    her    faded    azure    eyes. 
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*'This  brooch  reminds  me  of  one 
my  father  gave  to  me  on  my  six- 
teenth birthday.  Oh,  how  I  can  re- 
call that  day.  Father  was  ambassa- 
dor at  St.  Petersburg.  There  was  to 
be  a  royal  ball  at  the  Czar's  com-t 
that  night  and  Father  had  given  me 
permission  to  attend.  I  wore  a  yel- 
low gown  with  Italian  lace  at  the 
collar  and  a  wide  sash.  Just  before 
the  coach  arrived  to  take  us  to  the 
palace,  my  father  put  his  arm 
around  me  and  kissed  me  on  the 
cheek.  'Here,  my  kitten,  happy 
birthday.  I  picked  this  out  to  match 
your  eyes.'  Then  he  gave  me  the 
sapphire  brooch. 

"It  was  the  most  beautiful  thing 
that  I  had  ever  seen.  It  was  very 
much  Hke  this  one,  except  that  it 
had  a  slightly  wider  border  at  the 
top  set  with  diamonds  and  a  little 
scroll  at  the  bottom." 

She  placed  her  hand  on  Monsieur 
LeBec's  arm,  her  moist  eyes  far 
away  once  more.  "And  the  men. 
They  were  so  handsome  in  their 
uniforms,  with  swords  and  medals. 
I  danced  almost  every  dance  with  a 
tall  captain  of  the  Czar's  palace 
guard.  Andre  Petrovard.  I  shall 
never  forget  him. 

"He  was  so  tall  and  handsome 
and  gallant.  After  the  dance,  two 
days  after,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  he 
called  on  me.  But  he  was  sent  away 
to  some  far-oflF  place  that  week  and 
I  never  heard  from  him   again." 

Monsieur  LeBec  watched  her 
face.  She  was  intent  on  every  detail 
of  those  past  days,  gazing  absently 
into  the  empty  air  of  the  shop,  her 
aged  fingers  clutching  the  brooch 
close    to    her    heart.    Then,    as    the 


dream  evaporated,  she  returned  re- 
luctantly once  again  to  the  present. 

The  Countess  shook  her  head.  "I 
am  sorry.  I  did  not  mean  to  go  on 
so.  You  are  not  interested  in  hearing 
the  prattle  of  an  old  woman's 
memories." 

"Not  at  all,  Madam.  Many  times 
I  heard  my  father  tell  of  those  days. 
You  have  brought  back  fond  mem- 
ories to  me,  as  well.  Our  families 
have  shared  much  in  history  to- 
gether." 

"Thank  you,  old  friend,  for  your 
understanding."  With  a  sigh,  she 
again  examined  the  pieces  of  jewel- 
ry. Then,  the  pull  of  her  youthful 
memories  still  too  fresh  in  her  mind 
and  too  delicious  in  her  heart  to  be 
easily  pushed  aside,  she  lapsed  once 
more  into  reverie. 

"The  sapphire  brooch  which  my 
father  gave  to  me  was  lost  during 
the  war.  When  the  Kaiser's  Army 
pushed  into  our  country,  our  home 
was  turned  into  a  hospital.  The  big 
halls  were  lined  with  cots  and  my 
bedroom  became  one  of  the  operat- 
ing rooms.  Trucks  and  wagons 
brought  our  men  into  the  courtyard 
between  the  kitchen  and  the  old 
carriage  house.  I  can  still  see  them, 
crushed  and  bloody,  on  the  stretch- 
ers. They  were  so  young.  So  young 
to  die,  to  be  cut  to  pieces,  disfig- 
ured. There  were  no  days  or  nights. 
Time  meshed  into  one  monstrous 
nightmare.  I  hear  the  moans  some- 
times when  I  sleep,  so  low  and 
pitiful. 

"When  the  halls  were  fuU,  we  set 
up  cots  in  the  carriage  house  and 
the  bam.  There  were  so  many  of 
them,    so    very    many    brave    men, 
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wounded  and  dying/'  The  Countess 
looked  up  at  him  with  a  flame  in 
her  eyes  he  had  never  seen  before. 
"I  worked  day  and  night  in  that 
hospital.  Does  that  surprise  you?" 

Monsiem*  LeBec  raised  his  eye- 
brows and  smiled  but  did  not  an- 
swer. 

"Yes.  I  nursed  the  wounded.  I 
comforted  the  dying.  I  cooked.  I 
washed  dishes.  And,  I  even,"  she 
twisted  her  mouth  firmly  and 
peered  up  at  him,  "I  even  scrubbed 
floors." 
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She  caught  his  arm  in  her  gnarled 
fingers  and  bent  her  head  close  to 
him  as  she  winked.  "I  was  not  al- 
ways a  foolish  and  useless  old  wom- 
she  said. 


an 


SLOWLY  the  firm,  proud  look  of 
her  face  melted  and  her  eyes 
softened  with  wetness.  "The  Boche 
cut  our  men  to  pieces.  They  over- 
ran our  lines.  It  was  only  a  matter 
of  time  when  Antwerp  and  our  hos- 
pital would  be  in  their  hands.  We 
were  forced  to  flee  to  Ghent,  carry- 


ing  as  many  of  our  wounded  with 
us  as  we  could.  My  father  stayed 
behind  to  fight,  protecting  our  es- 
cape with  a  handful  of  men.  He 
was  killed." 

For  a  moment  she  again  gazed 
into  the  emptiness  of  the  air,  and 
Monsieur  LeBec  swallowed  hard, 
not  wishing  to  intrude  upon  her 
thoughts.  At  last  she  moved  her 
head.  "Our  home  was  burned.  My 
sapphire  brooch  was  destroyed  or 
stolen,  I  do  not  know  which.  My 
father  is  buried  in  a  small  cemetery 
near  where  the  house  once  stood." 

Monsieur  LeBec  nodded.  "He 
was  a  truly  great  man,"  he  said  in 
a  low  voice. 

The  Countess  toyed  with  the 
black  satin  mat  on  the  table.  "He 
was  awarded  a  posthumous  Legion 
of  Honor.  I  have  it  at  home  in  a 
small  box.  I  take  it  out  sometimes 
and  look  at  it.  It  is  all  that  I  have 
to  remind  me  of  him." 

Monsieur  LeBec  lowered  his  head 
and  waited  for  her.  "But  now. 
Monsieur,  we  must  decide  about 
these  trinkets.  What  do  you  sug- 
gest,  the  pendant  or  the  brooch?" 

He  pursed  his  hps  in  thought. 
"Has  the  Countess  as  yet  been  fitted 
for  her  spring  wardrobe?" 

"No.  I  have  a  fitting  next  week." 

"Then  may  I  suggest  that  the 
Coimtess  wait  until  she  has  selected 
her  new  gowns  before  deciding 
which  of  these  to  purchase?  Then 
she  will  know  better  which  will  suit 
as  accessories  to  match  the  gowns." 

"You  are  so  wise,  dear  friend.  I 
shall  do  just  that.  And  you  will  hold 
both  of  these  until  then?" 

"It  will  be  my  pleasure,  Madam." 


He  returned  the  jewels  to  their 
boxes.  "And  may  the  Countess  al- 
low me  to  present  her  with  a  small 
box  of  the  pastries  which  she 
seemed  to  enjoy.  They  are  prepared 
by  a  former  chef  to  the  House  of 
RomanoflE  and  the  recipe  is  a  family 
secret." 

The  Countess  smiled  back  at  him 
with  her  eyes  as  he  escorted  her  to 
the  door  of  his  shop.  Once  more  she 
extended  her  wrinkled  hand  and  he 
kissed  the  wrist  just  above  the  glove. 
Then  she  was  gone. 

Francois  LeBec  went  back  and 
opened  his  safe.  He  opened  the  two 
jewel  boxes  and  examined  the  pen- 
dant and  the  brooch  with  a  critical 
eye.  His  eyes  narrowed  and  his  lips 
quivered  in  disgust. 

Times  change,  he  thought.  Poli- 
tics change.  Almost  everything 
changes  except  exquisite  gems  and 
great  ladies. 

It  does  no  harm,  he  thought,  to 
play  the  game.  It  does  her  so  much 
good.  By  now  she  would  be  back 
in  the  cramped  rooms  over  the  used 
furniture  store,  back  to  the  few  re- 
maining pieces  of  musty  furniture 
which  she  had  not  yet  been  forced 
to  sell  in  order  to  buy  food. 

They  had  played  the  game  every 
week  for  the  past  three  years.  Al- 
ways she  had  been  unable  to  de- 
cide between  the  pendant  and  the 
brooch.  Always  there  had  been  the 
Uttle  bag  of  cakes  and  the  ten  franc 
note  in  the  bottom  of  the  box. 

Times  change,  politics  change, 
everything  changes  except  gentle 
ladies,  and  there  are  so  few  of  them 
like  her  in  the  world  in  these  latter 
days.  ■  ■ 
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CHAPLAIN 

SERVICE 

SPECIALISTS 

ON 

DUTY 

IN 

VIETNAM 


Chaplains  are  on  the  job  in  the 
diflBcult  places  taking  the  Gospel  to 
American  service  personnel  where 
the  fighting  is  taking  place.  The 
U.  S.  Air  Force,  for  example,  has 
twelve  chaplains — Protestant,  Cath- 
ohc  and  Jewish  faith  are  all  repre- 
sented— serving  with  the  Second 
Air  Division  units  in  Vietnam. 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


ABOVE:  A/IC  David  K.  Booth,  Jr.,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  a  chaplain  services 
specialist,  catches  up  on  chapel  administration  at  an  outlying  camp  minis- 
tered to  by  U.S.  Air  Force  chaplains  ....  BELOW:  Chaplain,  Capt  Walde- 
mar  H.  Nelson  and  A/IC  Raymond  D.  Bailey,  CSS,  prepare  a  field  altar 
on  the  hood  of  a  jeep.  They  are  getting  ready  to  conduct  church  services 
in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 


A/IC  Raymond  Bailey,  chaplain 
service  specialist,  prepares  an  altar 
for  church  services  at  an  outlying 
camp  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
Airman  Bailey  travels  with  Air  Force 
chaplains  as  they  minister  to  service 
personnel. 


But  their  assistants — chaplain 
service  speciaHsts — are  there,  too. 
They  help  arrange  the  church  serv- 
ices— sometimes  instalHng  altars  on 
such  unconventional  podiums  as  the 
hoods  of  jeeps. 

"We  generally  travel  by  heli- 
copter when  we  go  to  the  outlying 
areas,  but  sometimes  we  go  by 
jeep,"  said  A/IC  David  K.  Booth,  Jr. 

Chaplain,  Lt  Col,  Vernon  E.  Kul- 
lowatz,  is  the  chief  Air  Force  chap- 
lain in  Vietnam. 
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1     Ecclesiastes     12 

2  Sunday    Luke  3:1-22 

3     Luke  4:1-14 

4     Luke  4:16-44 

5     Luke  5 

6     Luke  6:1-19 

7     Luke  6:20-49 

8     Luke  7:1-35 

9  Sunday     Luke  7:36-50 

10     Luke  8:1-25 

11     Luke  8:26-56 

12     Luke  9:1-27 

13     Luke  9:28-62 

14     Luke  10:1-24 

15     Luke  10:25-42 

16  Sunday    Luke  11:1-28 

17     Luke  11:29-54 

18     Luke  12:1-21 

19     Luke  12:22-59 

20     Luke  13:1-35 

21     Luke  14:1-35 

22     Luke  15:1-32 

23  Sunday  Luke  16:1-31 

24     Luke  17:1-37 

25     Luke  18:1-43 

26     Luke  19:1-27 

27     Luke  19:28-48 

28     Luke  20:1-26 

29     Luke  .  . .   20:27-21:4 

30  Sunday    Luke  21:5-38 

31     Luke  22:1-38 
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FacJDg  Tough  Situate 


By  Gordon  Chilvers 


ONE  wintry  day  the  American 
author,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
went  home  with  a  heavy  heart.  That 
day  he  learned  that  he  had  lost  his 
attractive  government  appointment. 
He  was  cast  down.  The  bottom  had 
fallen  out. 

His  wife  soon  discovered  the 
cause  of  his  distress.  Instead  of  in- 
dulging in  irrational  criticism  she 
kindled  a  bright  fire.  Then  she 
brought  paper,  pen,  and  ink  to  him. 
Lovingly  laying  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  she  gazed  cheerfully  into 
his  face  exclaiming:  "Now  you  can 
write  your  book." 

The  words  worked  like  magic.  He 
did  not  allow  dependency  to  em- 
bitter his  life.  Instead.  He  forgot  his 
loss  as  he  began  writing  his  book. 
The  book  made  his  reputation  and 
in  a  few  years  he  amassed  a  fortune. 

What  obstinate  and  painful  situa- 
tions life  can  bring  to  us!  A  girl  was 
eager  to  be  a  nurse.  Earlier  she  had 
had  rheumatic  fever  and  the  heart- 
murmur  it  left  unfitted  her  for  the 
rigors  of  hospital  life. 

A  man  lost  his  employment 
through  no  fault  of  his  own  after  he 
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had  reached  middle-age.  A  young 
man  had  an  accident  that  crippled 
him  making  him  unable  to  pursue 
the  calling  for  which  he  had  been 
trained. 

True,  not  all  our  calamities  are  as 
serious  as  those  mentioned.  Even  so, 
we  meet  pain,  suffering,  and  dis- 
appointment. As  long  as  we  live  we 
have  to  face  heart-breaking  experi- 
ences. 

Unwelcome  as  are  these  events, 
they  need  not  cripple  us.  Rather,  we 
can  use  them  for  our  lasting  good 
if  they  are  rightly  handled. 

Let  us  examine  these  calamities 
patiently  to  see  what  we  can  do 
with  them. 

First,  some  of  them  will  yield  to 
treatment  so  we  shall  seek  to  change 
them  if  possible.  Of  course,  we'll 
need  the  help  of  God  so  let  us  ask 
him  to  remove  this  difficulty  if  that 
is  his  will. 

To  our  delight  we  shall  find  that 
"prayer  changes  things."  God  re- 
moves from  us  what  is  painful  or 
what  is  a  stumbling-block  to  our 
aims  in  life.  We  receive  the  re- 
newed health  that  enables  us  to  do 


the  job  for  which  we  are  most  fitted. 
An  unexpected  development  gives  a 
solution  to  a  problem  that  has 
troubled  us.  A  situation  has  become 
vacant  which  we  are  able  to  take  in 
spite  of  our  age  and  we  are  able  to 
enjoy  ourselves  in  our  work.  The 
money  that  we  needed  comes  from 
an  unexpected  source. 

How  much  easier  life  would  be  if 
it  always  turned  out  that  way!  But, 
as  we  know  only  too  well,  it  does 
not.  Some  of  God's  greatest  saints 
have  found  that  their  most  oppress- 
sive  burdens  have  never  been  re- 
moved, or  their  dearest  wishes  been 
fulfilled.  What  are  we  to  do  when 
that  happens  to  us? 

The  Apostle  Paul  knew  this  ex- 
perience as  a  grim  reahty.  He  had 
"a  thorn  in  the  flesh"  (2  Cor.  12:7). 
What  that  thorn  was  he  never  tells 
us.  Perhaps  since  it  is  unnamed  it 
serves  better  as  an  example  of  any- 
thing that  hurts  us.  As  expected,  he 
tried  to  get  rid  of  it  by  prayer.  He 
says:  "I  besought  the  Lord  thrice, 
that  it  might  depart  from  me." 

No  one  knew  more  of  effective 
prayer  than  the  apostle.  But  here 
his  prayer  was  not  answered.  He 
did  not  lose  this  thorn  although 
three  times  he  asked  for  its  removal. 

Though  certainly  he  was  a  highly 
charged,  emotional  man  he  did  not 
kick  against  it.  He  found  a  better 
way  than  that. 

He  explained  the  better  way 
thus:  "I  will  all  the  more  gladly 
boast  of  my  weaknesses,  that  the 
power  of  Christ  may  rest  upon  me. 
For  the  sake  of  Christ,  then,  I  am 
content  with  weaknesses,  insults, 
hardships,  persecutions,  and  calami- 


ties; for  when  I  am  weak,  then  I  am 
strong"  (2  Cor.  12:9,  10).  Thus 
Paul   mastered   a   tough   situation. 

WHEN  we  come  face  to  face 
with  an  obstinate  situation, 
we  should  not  indulge  in  self-pity, 
for  that  produces  unhappiness  and 
depression.  If  the  situation  cannot 
be  changed,  it  must  be  accepted  in 
the  right  spirit.  We  need  not  shrink 
from  these  experiences.  No,  we 
must  face  them  fairly  and  squarely. 
We  are  more  likely  to  profit  by 
them  as  we  look  them  in  the  face. 
Otherwise  they  may  rankle  in  our 
minds  and  produce  frustration. 

Instead,  we  are  to  face  tough  sit- 
uations with  fortitude  and  courage. 
Then,  using  common  sense  and 
bringing  it  to  bear  on  the  problem 
will  enable  us  to  do  our  best  in  life 
in  spite  of  it. 

Courage  will  enable  us  to  take 
our  situation  cheerfully  and  give 
zest  to  life.  Fortitude  will  enable  us 
to  overcome  what  otherwise  would 
defeat  us.  This  attitude  will  thus 
keep  us  buoyant  in  the  midst  of 
difficulties. 

In  Switzerland,  a  brave  and  good 
woman  had  a  succession  of  calami- 
ties. First,  she  contracted  what 
proved  to  be  an  unhappy  marriage. 
After  a  few  years,  her  mother  died. 
She  and  her  mother  had  always  got 
on  well  together  and  this  bereave- 
ment she  felt  to  be  a  heavy  blow. 
Circumstances  compelled  her  ta 
move  to  a  new  district  where  she 
knew  no  one.  Soon  afterwards  she 
found  she  was  becoming  so  deaf 
that  the  outside  world  was  almost 
cut  off  from  her.  This  was  all  ac- 
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companied  by  a  constant  threat  of 
blindness. 

Yet  she  did  not  give  way  to  self- 
pity.  Instead,  she  schooled  herself 
to  meet  these  tests  as  they  came. 
When  writing  to  a  friend,  she  brave- 
ly referred  to  them  as  "another 
examination  to  pass." 

She  saw  all  life  as  a  school  of 
strong  manhood  and  womanhood. 
She  sought  to  use  all  the  harsher 
events  of  life  for  her  further  growth 
in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of 
God.  In  this  way  she  became  more 
useful  to  others. 

Further,  we  need  not  be  em- 
bittered by  our  experiences.  Rather, 
in  simple  faith  we  can  take  them  to 
God  and  trust  him  to  help  us  to  use 
them  creatively. 

Such  a  faith  in  God  is  never  mis- 
placed. His  plans  are  world-wide  in 
their  scope.  Speed  is  not  always  as 
essential  as  some  would  have  us  to 
believe.  The  Lord  could  have  given 
us  a  different  set  of  circumstances 
if  He  had  wished.  His  wisdom  is 
greater  than  ours.  There  can  be  far- 
reaching  purposes  of  good  where 
we  can  only  see  calamity.  God  is  at 
work  all  the  time.  While  he  may 
not  produce  what  we  would  wel- 
come most,  this  much  is  sure:  Out 
of  the  most  unhkely  events  He  is 
able  to  bring  beauty  and  blessing. 

Thus  we  accept  the  unchangeable 
situations  as  being  the  will  of  God 
for  us  at  the  moment.  We  rest  in 
it.  There  is  then  an  end  to  all  the 
unsettling  discontent  that  can  lead 
to  bitter  resentment.  Instead,  there 
is  peace. 

A  woman  had  been  happily  mar- 
ried for  several  years  when  one  day 
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her  husband  was  brought  home 
from  work,  very  ill.  She  nursed  him 
with  loving  care  for  several  months. 
But  the  disease  proved  fatal. 

At  first  she  was  bewildered.  It 
seemed  the  end  of  all  earthly  happi- 
ness for  her.  What  was  she  to  do? 
Her  husband  had  meant  so  much 
to  her.  Her  future  without  him  was 
by  no  means  clear. 

After  a  day  or  two  marked  by 
prayer  to  God  she  saw  the  situa- 
tion in  a  different  light.  Standing 
beside  her  husband's  coffin  she  re- 
marked to  a  friend:  "There  lies  my 
husband,  my  only  earthly  support, 
my  most  faithful  friend.  But  I  must 
not  forget  that  there  lies  also  the 
will  of  God,  and  that  will  is  perfect 
love." 

Again,  we  master  the  obstinate 
situations  as  we  live  on  resources 
outside  ourselves.  Our  own  are 
limited  and  soon  exhausted:  God's 
resources  are  extensive  and  always 
adequate.  When  it  is  health  and 
strength  that  is  declining,  God's  wis- 
dom can  show  us  how  to  make  the 
best  use  of  what  remains.  The  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  can  enable  us 
to  fight  on  with  courage  and  pur- 
pose. 

God's  grace  will  enable  us  to  win 
through  in  spite  of  the  odds  against 
us.  It  will  help  us  to  see  our  situa- 
tion from  another  angle.  In  this 
way  our  disappointments  will  lose 
their  sharpness. 

A  couple  who  had  been  married 
some  years  were  passionately  fond 
of  children.  Soon  it  was  becoming 
clear  to  them  that  their  longings 
would  not  be  gratified,  for  they 
would    not    be    able    to    have    any 


children  of  their  own.  They  were  a 
fine  Christian  couple  and  the  frus- 
tration was  not  easy  to  bear. 

They  asked  God  to  show  them 
what  to  do.  He  did  not  remove 
the  barrier.  They  will  always  be 
childless. 

Living  close  to  a  center  for 
servicemen  and  women,  they  opened 
their  home  to  them  and  gave  them 
what  they  were  missing  through 
service  life. 

A  man  who  visited  the  couple 
noticed  scores  of  photographs  of 
men  and  women  in  uniform.  On  his 
drawing    attention   to   these   photo- 


graphs, the  couple  smiled  and  said: 
"Our  family."  They  were  happy  in 
responding  to  God's  new  pattern  for 
their  lives  and  Hving  on  His  re- 
sources. 

When  we  cannot  remove  tough 
situations  we  need  not  let  them  sour 
our  lives.  Nor  need  they  choke  our 
hfe  by  frustration  or  dull  it  by  de- 
pression. Handling  them  aright  we 
shall  know  abiding  peace  and  over- 
flowing joy. 

However  bulky  these  obstacles, 
it  is  not  the  end  of  everything;  we 
can  still  have  a  useful  and  purpose- 
ful life. 


HOW 

TO 

BE 

A 

GOSSIPMONGER 

By  Dennard  Owen 


LISTEN,  boy.  It  isn't  easy  to 
be  spiteful!"  Uncle  Homer 
screeched  at  me  as  he  drove  our 
ten-year-old  car  slowly  through  the 
park.  "There  are  some  folks  who 
had  much  rather  tear  down  than 
build  up;  they  work  at  it!  You 
oughta'  learn  some  of  the  ground 
rules  first." 


It  seemed  useless  to  point  out 
that  I  had  no  desire  to  become  a 
gossipmonger,  but  the  more  I 
thought  about  it,  the  morbid  inter- 
est in  flapping  jaws  began  to  grow. 

That  night  after  supper.  Uncle 
Homer  fished  a  stubby  pencil  from 
his  vest  pocket  and  began  to  make 
a  few  notes. 

"Remember,"  he  warned.  "All 
rules  are  subject  to  sudden  change, 
without  warning;  and  they  differ 
entirely  with  each  monger!" 

As  a  result  of  our  combined 
brow-wrinkling  and  ceihng  staring, 
and  with  absolutely  no  apologies  to 
any  tongue  wagger,  the  following 
list  is  recommended  to  the  compul- 
sive gossipmonger: 

1.  Never  keep  talk  to  yourself. 
Spread  it  around.  Keep  the  mud 
stirring. 

2.  Never  stop  talking  long 
enough  to  look  for  the  truth.  Wild 
blabber  jags  are  often  based  on  true 
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"Something  big  must  have  happened 
in  the  neighborhood.  I  see  the  gossip- 
ers  have  called  a  special  meeting." 


facts;  but  don't  let  too  much  truth 
seep  through. 

3.  Always  exaggerate!  Never  re- 
peat any  given  tidbit  exactly.  Add 
to  it.  (Example:  if  you  hear  "I 
wouldn't  be  surprised  if  so-and-so 
doesn't  try  to  do  this-and-that," 
change  it  to  "I  heard  that  so-and-so 
is  actually  trying  to  do  this-and- 
that.") 

4.  Ignore  your  conscience  when 
it  comes  to  hurting  other  people.  Go 
ahead  and  hurt  them.  You  get  sadis- 
tic pleasure  in  telling  the  object  of 
your  gossip,  "I'm  telling  you  this  for 
your  own  good."  If  the  hurt  is  to 
an  innocent  person,  so  much  the 
iDctter! 

5.  Spend  weeks  in  planting  in- 
sidious rumors  and  loose  talk.  And 
when  the  air  is  filled  with  this  false 
smoke,  bring  out  the  cHncher, 
"Where  there's  smoke,  there's  fire!" 
Of  course,  you  will  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  where  all  the 
smoke  came  from  in  the  first  place. 
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6.  Get  others  to  help  you  spread 
tales.  Be  sure  to  say  "Now  don't 
tell  who  told  you"  or  "Keep  my 
name  out  of  it."  Other  mongers  will 
appreciate  hearing  what  "you 
heard"  and  will  gladly  cooperate. 

7.  Never  stop  to  think!  Not  only 
should  you  repeat  rumors  quickly, 
but  add  your  own  subtle  hints. 
Gossip  should  never  be  served  to 
twitching-ears  cold;  the  hotter  the 
better! 

8.  Always  keep  yourself  in  the 
clear  (in  case  a  story  backfires)  with 
"This  is  what  THEY  say!"  You  have 
the  smug  knowledge  that  nobody 
has  ever  traced  the  origin  of  who 
"they"  are. 

9.  If  you  see  a  crowd  throwing 
stones  at  a  stranger,  ignore  the  fact 
that  it's  none  of  your  business,  and 
get  in  there  and  swing  a  couple  of 
whacks  yourself  (if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  stay  in  practice). 

10.  Be  sure  your  tongue  wagging 
comes  under  the  heading  of  proba- 


bility.  Anything  that  is  possible  is 
more  immediately  believable. 

11.  Dont  slander  something 
when  you  can  just  as  easily  attack 
somebody.  Gossip  carries  a  sharper 
sting  if  directed  against  an  indi- 
vidual, preferably,  a  helpless  one. 

12.  Stay  on  friendly  terms  with 
any  gossipmonger  you  know,  else 
you  might  find  yourself  the  object 
of  gossip  yourself.  If  this  happens, 
fight  fire  with  fire  by  starting  a  few 


choice    malicious    rumors    of    yout 
own. 

13.  While  you're  spreading  evil, 
strive  for  confusion  and  doubt.  If 
there  are  no  doubts,  invent  some! 

14.  Never  try  to  reason  things 
out.  A  logical  mind  can  never  be- 
come a  successful  gossipmonger. 

15.  When  you  read  the  third 
chapter  of  James,  always  point  ta 
other  people;  never,  never,  apply  it 
to  yourself!  •  • 


In  the  Beginning  God 


By  David  A.  MacLennan 


DIEU  EST  MORT  ("God  is 
dead").  This  phrase  was 
scribbled  recently  on  a  wall  in 
Paris,  France.  A  Christian  leader 
saw  it  as  he  went  to  a  conference 
with  Dr.  Marc  Boegner,  French 
Protestant  leader.  Looking  closely, 
the  man  saw  something  else.  Some- 
one, using  chalk  of  a  different  color, 
had  scored  out  "mort"  and  written 
"eternal."  Dieu  est  eterrml  ("God  is 
eternal" ).  This  latter  statement  is 
the  Christian  claim.  It  is  the  claim 
of  the  bibUcal  faith,  and  of  all  who 
hold  it.  God  is  eternal  God  is  the 
Uving  God.  In  the  first  book  of  the 


Holy  Scriptures,  the  book  of  Gene- 
sis which  could  be  called  the  book 
of  the  beginnings,  there  is  the 
famous  affirmation:  "In  the  begin- 
ning God.  .  ."  (Gen.  1:1).  "In  the 
beginning  God  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth."  This  is  the  first 
word  about  everything.  Many  hu- 
man beings  think  and  act  as  if  they 
knew  the  "last  word"  about  every- 
thing, and  as  the  late  Gilbert  Keith 
Chesterton  said,  they  know  the  first 
word  about  nothing.  The  first  and 
last  word  about  everything  is  one 
whom  both  the  Bible  and  religious 
thinkers  call  the  Word. 


Dr.  MacLenrmn  is  the  minister  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church, 
Rochester,  N.Y. 
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The  Affirmation  That  God  Is 

Here  then  is  the  basic  affirmation 
of  all  great  religion,  certainly  of  the 
Christian  rehgion.  As  a  Greek  think- 
er   who    hved    before    Christ    said, 
"There   was   not  when   He    (God) 
was  not."  God  is  eternal.  We  can 
set  no  time  limits  to  God,  nor  can 
we  set   space   Hmits.   There   is   not 
where  God  is  not.  The  Bible  is  not 
a    book    of    science;    if   it   were    it 
would  have  been  outdated  centuries 
ago.  It  is  a  book  about  God,  a  book 
which  reveals   God  at  work.   So  it 
begins  where   everything  must   be- 
.gin,  with  God  the  Creator.  Neither 
the  writer  of  the  Genesis  account  of 
creation  nor  any  present-day  scien- 
tist knows  for  certain  how  the  uni- 
verse   began.    The    Genesis    writer 
was  sure  that  somehow  disorder  or 
chaos  was  the  first  stage  and  that 
God  brought  order   out  of  it.    His 
chief   interest   was   not   that   which 
is  properly  the  concern  of  a  scientist 
— how  it  all  happened.  Our  biblical 
writer  was  concerned  in  making  it 
plain  that  this  mysterious  universe 
did  not  just  happen.  This  amazing 
creation  had  a  creator.  For  centuries 
this  argument  from  design — that  the 
overall  scheme  of  the  universe  indi- 
cates  planned   intention — was    con- 
sidered "proof"  of  God's  existence. 
We  now  believe  that  there  are  no 
completely  imshakable  "proofs"  for 
God's  reality.    (Can  any  one  prove 
that   God   does   not  exist,   either?). 
There  are  strong  reasons  for  be- 
heving  in   God's  existence  and  ac- 
tivity. To  many  intelhgent,  informed 
human  beings,  including  some  top- 
flight scientists,  the  universe  makes 
sense  only  on  this  "noblest  hypothe- 
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sis":  in  the  beginning,  and  at  the 
end  and  in  between,  and  forever — 
God.  When  you  read  the  first  chap- 
ter of  Genesis  and  the  first  verses 
of  the  second  chapter  you  feel  that 
you  are  indeed  reading  a  magnifi- 
cent hymn  of  the  creation.  This  is 
why  many  devout  persons  who  ac- 
cept the  teachings  of  sound  science 
find  no  conflict  between  the  essen- 
tial teaching  of  the  Bible  about  God 
and  creation  and  the  scientific 
teaching  concerning  the  evolution 
of  Hving  creatures,  or  with  what 
geologists  tell  us  about  the  age  of 
the  earth,  or  what  astronomers  tell 
us  about  an  expanding  universe. 
Of  course  the  bibhcal  writers,  in- 
spired by  God's  spirit,  has  to  use 
thought-forms  of  their  own  time  as 
we  do  of  our  time.  Science  looks  at 
the  problem  and  the  facts  from  a 
different  angle.  The  Bible  asks  not 
"how?"  or  "when?"  so  much  as 
"who?"  and  "why?" 

So  these  first  four  words  of  the 
Bible  are  tremendous,  and  tremen- 
dously important  and  true.  "In  the 
beginning  God"  gives  us  the  really 
significant  point  in  the  view  of  crea- 
tion. We  are  invited  to  believe  that 
this  universe,  and  any  other  uni- 
verses beyond  the  one  we  call 
"ours"  did  not  develop  or  erupt 
through  some  cosmic  accident. 
Would  any  intelligent  visitor  to 
Cape  Kennedy  look  at  that  vast 
complex  and  the  space-vehicles 
built  and  launched  there  and  say, 
"This  just  happened.  Amazing, 
isn't  it?  But  the  bricks  and  stone 
and  lumber  and  concrete  and  metal 
all  assembled  themselves  and  some- 
how this  is  the  result!" 


The  Bible  insists  that  the  universe 
and  all  within  it  is  not  the  result  of 
chance  or  of  some  impersonal  de- 
velopment or  "some  blind  groping 
life-force."  It  and  all  of  life  origi- 
nated in  the  mind  and  purpose  of 
the  Supreme  Being.  We  learn  this 
Supreme  Being's  true  character  or 
nature  and  how  He  acts  and  has 
acted  as  we  study  the  mighty  events 
recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  and 
in  the  New  Testament.  Before  there 
was  anything,  declares  the  Bible, 
there  was  God.  Whatever  is,  God 
willed  it,  God  planned  it,  God  ulti- 
mately controls  it.  He  is  the  power 
within  everything,  and  behind 
everything,  and  beyond  everything. 
What  is  God  Uke? 

The  Greatest  Teaching  About  God 

One  of  the  greatest  teachings 
about  God  ever  given  was  given  to 
a  woman  of  questionable  reputation 
and  occupation  at  a  well-side  in 
what  we  call  Israel  today.  Jesus 
revealed  the  truth  about  God's  na- 
ture when  he  told  her,  "God  is 
spirit,  and  those  who  worship  Him 
must  worship  in  Spirit  and  truth" 
(John  4:24).  God  is  creative,  Ufe- 
giving  and  life-transforming  power. 
Yes,  says  the  Bible,  God  is  Spirit, 
and  because  God  is  Spirit  he  is 
creative  power,  perfect  goodness, 
sacrificial  love.  How  do  we  know 
this?  In  many  ways,  but  chiefly  and 
most  convincingly  because  God's 
Spirit,  his  power,  his  love,  his  good- 
ness has  been  manifested — made 
known  or  shown — in  the  life  and 
death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Think  of  what  follows:  the  living 


God  is  personal.  This  means  not 
that  he  is  just  a  huge  kind  of  human 
being,  a  cosmic  grandfather  full  of 
kindness  and  patience  with  his 
troublesome  children.  It  means  that 
God  has  a  mind,  a  will,  a  "heart"  or 
capacity  for  tremendous  love,  as 
human  persons  at  their  best  do.  But 
he  is  beyond  personality,  in  that 
he  does  not  have  our  limitations. 
God  can  have  personal  relationships 
with  us  as  we  respond  to  His  Spirit 
and  to  his  love  and  guidance.  God 
is  holy.  Look  at  the  young  Isaiah's 
experience  of  God  "high  and  lifted 
up"  in  Isaiah  6.  There  we  see  that 
God  alone  is  absolutely  good  and 
perfectly  loving. 

God  is  infinite  or  without  any 
Umitation.  We  cannot  locahze  him 
in  outer  space  or  in  inner  space.  He 
is  as  near  as  our  need.  "There  is 
not  where  He  is  not." 

God  is  eternal,  as  the  unknown 
French  writer  knew  and  wrote  on 
the  Paris  wall.  He  is  "the  king  of 
ages,  immortal"   (1  Tim.   1:17). 

God  is  Almighty,  all-powerful. 
"Is  anything  too  hard  for  the 
Lord?"  (Gen.  18:14).  "All  things 
are  possible  with  God,"  said  the 
One  who  embodied  His  Spirit  more 
completely  than  any  other  who 
ever  hved  a  human  life  (Mark  10: 
27). 

Again,  the  Bible  claim,  confirmed 
in  the  experience  of  millions  of  hu- 
man beings  across  the  ages  is  that 
God  knows  all  things.  This  means 
that  he  knows  what  is  in  our  inner 
lives,  and  in  the  hearts  of  all  men. 
He  knows  our  secret  desires,  good 
and  evil,  and  he  knows  our  poten- 
tial. "O  Lord,  Thou  hast  searched 
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me  and  known  me!"  (Ps.  139:1). 

This  would  be  overwhelming  for 
us  and  cause  deep  despair  were  it 
not  for  the  other  and  greatest  char- 
acteristic: God  is  love.  This  is  God's 
basic  nature,  and  it  determines  all 
his  activity.  This  is  why  the  Bible 
tells  us  that  God  is  our  Father,  the 
Shepherd,  the  King,  the  Judge  of  all 
the  earth  who  upholds  what  is  right 
(Gen.  18:25;  Ps.  96:13;  Rev.  20:11- 
15). 

How  May  We  Know  Him? 

Look  around  you!  said  a  famous 
saintly  woman  of  long  ago  when  her 
pupils  asked  her  for  evidence  of 
God.  "He  has  not  left  you  without 
some  clue  to  His  nature,"  said  Paul 
to  pagan  listeners  (Acts  14:17 
NEB).  In  the  world  around  us,  in 
moral  law  which  seems  to  operate 
everywhere,  in  enlightened  con- 
science, in  the  pattern  of  history 
where  in  the  long  run  it  goes  well 
with  the  just  and  good  and  badly 
with  the  unjust  and  cruel  and 
selfish,  we  have  "clues"  as  to  God's 
reahty  and  plan  and  character.  But 
it  is  in  the  story  of  His  people  Israel 
and  uniquely  in  the  Son  of  His  love. 


LIFE  IN  A  LONGHOUSE 

(Continued  from  page  82) 


been  to  India  for  special  training  in 
how  to  teach  adult  illiterates  to 
read  and  write.  They  go  from  long- 
house  to  longhouse,  teaching  their 
classes  and  supplying  their  students 
with  simple  reading  matter  on 
health,  farming  methods,  and  basic 
rehgious   beliefs.   At  present,    there 
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Jesus  Christ,  that  we  come  to  know 
God  in  a  way  that  saves  us  and 
keeps  us  and  gives  us  power  to  be- 
come obedient,  useful,  joy-filled 
sons  and  daughters  of  God  (John 
1:12). 

Put    your    whole    confidence    in 
the  God  whom  you  meet  in  Jesus 
Christ.  Turn  over  your  sins  to  him 
that  he  may  forgive  them.  Turn  over 
your  worries  and  fears  and  hopes. 
Most  important  of  all,  turn  yourself 
over  to  him.  Read  the  book  where 
we  meet  him  as  in  no  other  book — 
the  Bible.  Use  the  two-way  "inter- 
com" we  call  prayer.  Engage  in  the 
re-creative    mystery    we    call    wor- 
ship. Take  your  place  in  his  com- 
pany with  the  people  of  God — the 
church.     Then     with     God's     help 
which  we  call  his   grace,   live  the 
life  you  know  a  child  of  God  should 
live  in  our  world.  Even  when  you 
have  depressed  moments  when  you 
think  you  no  longer  believe  in  God, 
remember  always  that  God  believes 
in  you.  He  loves  you,  gave  himself 
for  you,  waits  for  you  to  welcome 
him  into  your  life,  and  to  work  with 
him    for    a    more    truly    Christian 
world. 


are  no  colleges  or  universities  in 
Sarawak;  those  who  finish  secondary 
school  and  have  the  financial  means 
go  to  Singapore  University. 

When  it's  time  to  head  back  up- 
river  to  Sibu,  the  Ibans  seem  genu- 
inely sad  to  see  their  visitors  go. 
They  call  out,  "Salamat  Jalai!"  (Go 
in  peace!);  and  the  visitors  reply, 
"Salamat  Tinggal!"  (Stay 
peace! ) . 
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BRIEF  NEWS  ITEMS 


Congo  News 

The  fierce  battles  that  have  fol- 
lowed independence  are  fast  dis- 
integrating as  the  country  enjoys  a 
respite  from  civil  strife.  For  exam- 
ple, rebel  movements  in  the  Kwilu 
are  breaking  up.  Villagers  every- 
where, disgusted  with  the  rebel  hot- 
heads, are  turning  against  them. 
Hopefully,  civil  peace  has  returned 
to  stay.  Missionaries  have  returned 
too — scores  of  them — into  the  wel- 
coming crowds  of  Congolese  breth- 
ren they  left  behind. — Wings  of 
Praise  and  Prayer, 

When  Is  a  Religious  Film  Not  Re- 
ligious? 

Specialists  in  Christian  Educa- 
tion and  denominational  film-mak- 
ing met  last  Fall  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity to  discuss  the  motion  picture 
medium  as  it  relates  to  churches. 
Some  ideas  batted  around  were: 
How  can  we  be  sure  we  are  using 
the  right  medium  (maybe  it  should 
be  a  filmstrip)?  Are  church-spon- 
sored films  too  sentimental?  Re- 
member a  beautifully  produced 
film  may  be  "dead  as  mutton."  Are 
films  with  a  religious  message,  so- 
called,   out   of   touch   with   reality? 

Billy  Graham  Crusades 

Over  275,000  people  came  to 
Bears  Stadium  during  the  ten-day 
Billy  Graham  Crusade  held  in  Den- 


ver, Colorado,  in  September,  1965. 
.  .  .  Following  Denver,  Graham's 
next  Crusade  was  in  the  Astrodome 
in  Houston,  Texas,  from  October 
8-17.  .  .  .  The  next  Graham  Cru- 
sade following  Houston  will  be  in 
Greenville,  S.  C,  March  4-13,  1966. 


E.  Gene  Brown  is  the  new  director 
of  religious  activities  for  the  National 
Safety  Council.  The  Council  stimu- 
lates and  coordinates  safety  activities 
of  the  nation's  religious  groups  and 
seeks  to  eliminate  accident  hazards  in 
places  of  worship.  He  served  with  the 
paratroops  in  World  War  II. 


Mrs.  PHe,  wife  of  SP/5  James  R. 
Pile,  U.S.  Army  Aviation  Detach- 
ment, Japan,  Camp  Zama,  helps 
Michael  Blair,  whose  father,  CWO 
Ralph  Blair,  is  stationed  at  Camp 
Fuchinobe,  Japan,  make  puppets 
from  used  light  bulbs  during  VBS. 


Pen  Pals  Among  Former  Alcoholics 

Robert  P.  Nichols  (4-lE),  Care 
Educational  Therapy  Dept.,  V.  A. 
Hospital,  Leech  Farm  Road,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  15206,  writes:  "In  con- 
nection with  Refocus,  we  have  a 
pen-pal  club  of  alcohoHcs  that 
reaches  into  more  than  forty  coun- 
tries. No  matter  the  color,  creed  or 
race,  this  problem  of  alcoholism 
is  a  common  battleground  where 
those  involved  seem  to  get  along 
very  well.  We  are  able  to  reach 
many  loners;  physically  handi- 
capped (the  deaf,  e.g.);  men  at  sea, 
in  prisons  and  hospitals — in  the 
African  bush — people  everywhere, 
who  depend  a  great  deal  on  the 
written  word  for  much  of  their 
home  and  encouragement.  We're 
growing  and  carrying  the  message." 
If  you  are  interested,  wiite  to  Bob 
Nichols. 
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New  Bible  House  Under  Construc- 
tion 

The  world's  tallest  Bible  House— 
12  stories  high — is  under  construc- 
tion in  New  York  City  for  the 
American  Bible  Society.  It  will  be 
completed  this  year — 1966 — which 
is  the  150th  Anniversary  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

Yokefellow  Associates 

Dr.  Elton  Trueblood  of  Earlham 
College,  Richmond,  Ind.,  is  encour- 
aging the  formation  of  Yokefellow 
groups:  small,  concerned  groups  of 
Christians  who  meet  together  for 
Bible  study,  prayer,  and  discussion 
and  who  witness  to  their  faith  in 
daily  Hving.  The  "Marks  of  a  Yoke- 
fellow" are  four:  Discipline,  Wit- 
ness, Ministry,  and  Fellowship.  A 
small  bookmark  listing  these  marks 
may  be  secured  by  writing  to  Dr. 
Trueblood. 

Honor  to  General  Bruce  C.  Clarke 

General  Bruce  C.  Clarke,  USA 
(Ret.)  has  been  honored  in  his 
hometown  birthplace,  Adams,  New 
York,  where  a  1.5  miUion  dollar 
General  Bruce  C.  Clarke  Central 
High  School  Building  has  been 
dedicated.  A  special  conference 
room  designed  as  "The  General 
Bruce  C.  Clarke  Room"  houses 
General  Clarke's  medals,  awards, 
decorations,  flags  and  colors,  writ- 
ings and  the  like. 

"Where  There's  Smoke  .  .  .  There's 
Danger" 

This  is  the  title  of  a  booklet  dis- 
tributed by  the  American  Cancer 
Society,    Inc.,    DC    Division,    810-      i 


18th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6, 
D.C.  It  is  done  in  comic-book  for- 
mat and  tells  the  story  of  a  boy  who 
is  "caught"  by  his  younger  sister 
smoking  his  first  cigarette.  His 
father,  a  nonsmoker,  gives  him  the 
facts  about  smoking  and  health.  One 
fact  is  that  more  than  one  million 
boys  and  girls  now  of  school  age  will 
die  of  lung  cancer  if  present  rates 
of  cigarette  smoking  continue. 

Jewish-Christian  Consultation 

Last  summer  at  Chateau  de 
Bossey,  Switzerland,  several  Jewish 
and  Christian  leaders  conferred  on 
relations  between  the  two  faiths. 
They  agreed  that  both  Jews  and 
Christians  must  act  together  on  mat- 
ters of  common  social  concern;  that 
anti-semitism  is  one  of  the  great 
prejudices  to  be  eradicated;  that 
each     faith     must     appreciate     the 


other's  heritage  and  acknowledging 
differences  speak  in  an  atmosphere 
of  mutual  respect. 

Chapel  Activities  at  U.  S.  Army 
Depot,  Japan 

Chaplain  (Capt)  George  V.  Res- 
wik,  Chaplain  at  USADJ,  reports 
that  chapel  activities  are  buzzing — 
to  name  a  few,  outdoor  Eastern 
Sunrise  service;  a  Christmas 
pageant;  expansion  of  Sunday 
school  activities — in  two  years  the 
S.S.  has  grown  from  66  to  159; 
choir  festivals;  visits  to  historical 
sites;  vacation  Bible  schools;  PMOC, 
PWOC,  PYOC  meetings;  interesting 
and  worshipful  services — the  aver- 
age attendance  has  grown  from  46 
to  108  in  two  years. 

Send  us  your  news,  we  are  anx- 
ious to  hear  from  you. 


There  were  five  baptisms  and  five  confirmations  during  the  Lutheran 
Service  at  Camp  Zama,  Japan,  in  August.  Front,  L-R,  James  Glisson,  Fredric 
Glisson,  Thomas  Glisson,  Don  Kurtz,  Jr.,  Elizabeth  Kurtz,  Don  Kurtz,  Sr., 
Back,  L-R:  Deborah  Milling,  Ursula  Glisson,  Robert  Linrother,  Chaplain 
George  V.  Reswik,  and  Karen  Kurtz. 


-pHROUGHOUT  this  issue  of  THE  LINK,  you  wiU  find  five  arti- 
^  cles  prepared  not  only  for  individual  reading  but  also  for  group 
discussion.  Lay  leaders  wiU  also  find  this  material  helpful. 

1.  One  Day  at  a  Time  {page  5) 

Bible  Material:  Matthew  6:25-34 

n,.!..^^*  ^T  ?  "\^",*°  "^^  °"^  ^^y  ^*  ^  t™«?  How  does  one 
make  the  most  of  each  day?  Do  you  consider  the  making  of  New 
Years  resolutions  old-fashioned?  Why  or  why  not?  What  resolves  do 
you  need  to  make  as  we  begin  a  new  year? 

2.  What  Really  Makes  a  Man?  (page  24) 

Bible  Material:  Genesis  1:26-31 

What  is  a  man?  How  important  is  it  to  have  a  set  of  high 
standards  to  hve  by?  If  a  man  differs  from  the  crowd,  stands  by  5s 
convictions,  do  you  think  he  is  hurt?  Why  or  why  not?  How  important 

Lw  d?.? rf  •  f^^   '"^"'T  ^"  °*^"  *°  y°-  -^  -^^ood? 
How  does  Christ  help  you  to  be  a  man? 

3.  Mark  Takes  Up  His  Pen  {page  34) 

Bible  Material:  Mark  1:1-11 
n.l?  ^l  "^^  we  believe  Mark  is  the  oldest  Gospel?  What  is  a  Gos- 
pel?  mat  was  the  relation  of  Peter  and  Mark?  Explain  the  meaning 
of  the  key-word  immediately"  in  Mark.  What  picture  of  Jesus  does 
Mark  paint?  Who  wrote  Mark?  Where  was  Mark  written?  Why  was  it 
written?  •' 

4.  Bored  with  Life?  (page  39) 

Bible  Material:  Matthew  13:10-23 

What  is  boredom?  Why  do  people  become  bored?  What  can 
be  done  about  it?  What  are  some  of  the  wrong  ways  to  treat  bore- 
dom? Right  ways?  How  does  your  Christian  faith  help  you  with 
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5.  In  the  Beginning  God  (page  55) 

Bible  Material:  Genesis  1:1-8;  John  1:1-5 

"The  God  in  whom  you  really  beHeve  is  that  in  which  you  put 
your  trust/'  If  this  is  so,  what  God  or  gods  do  you  believe  in?  What 
are  the  essential  truths  of  the  creation  stories  in  Genesis  1  and  2? 
How  is  your  own  faith  in  God  deepened? 


JANUARY,  the  first  month  of  the  year,  is  one  of  the  oldest  months. 
Prior  to  the  Christian  era  it  was  the  first  month  in  the  Roman  calendar. 
It  was  named  for  Janus,  the  "two-faced"  god;  he  presided  over  the  begin- 
ning of  things  and  he  was  the  keeper  ("janitor")  of  heaven.  We  say  today 
that  he  faces  two  ways — one  back  (the  old  year),  one  forward  (the  new 
year ) . 

Jan.  1.  Happy  New  Year.  Time  for  resolutions.  Time  to  turn  over  a 
new  leaf.  The  old  one  is  all  torn  and  blotted;  but  God  gives  you  a  new 
one  all  unspotted.  Take  some  time  out  from  bowl  games  to  meditate  upon 
life:  How  well  have  I  used  the  past?  What  do  I  need  to  do  to  be  more 
obedient  to  God  and  to  serve  humanity  during  1966? 

Jan.  1.  Bowl  games  galore!  Rose  Bowl  in  Pasadena — the  daddy  of  them 
all.  Sugar  Bowl  in  New  Orleans.  Orange  Bowl  in  Miami.  Cotton  Bowl  in 
Dallas.  And  a  few  others. 

Jan.  6.  Epiphany.  Twelve  days  after  Christmas;  traditional  baptismal 
day  of  Christ. 

Jan.  7.  Millard  Fillmore's  birthday.  13th  President  of  the  U.S.  Born 
1800. 

Jan.  9.  First  Sunday  after  Epiphany. 

Jan.  13.  Stephen  Foster  Memorial  Day.  Foster  met  his  accidental  death 
on  this  date  in  1864. 

Jan.  16.  Second  Sunday  after  Epiphany. 

Jan.  18-25.  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity. 

Jan.  19.  Robert  E.  Lee's  birthday.  Born  1807. 

Jan.  22-31.  Saint  Paul  Winter  Carnival. 

Jan.  23-30.  National  YMCA  Week. 

Jan.  21.  Stonewall  Jackson  born  on  this  day  in  1824. 

Jan.  23.  Third  Sunday  after  Epiphany. 

Jan.  24.  On  this  day  gold  was  first  discovered  in  California  in  1848. 

Jan.  26.  Douglas  MacArthur's  birthday.  Born  1880. 

Jan.  29.  Wm.  McKinley's  birthday.  25th  President  of  the  U.S.A.  Born 
1843. 

Jan.  30.  Franklin  Roosevelt  Day.  32nd  President  of  the  U.S.A.  Bom  1882. 
Fourth  Sunday  after  Epiphany. 

Jan.  30-Feb.  6.  Youth  Week. 
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A  Casual  Company  by  Claude  Koch.  Chilton  Books,  227  S.  6th  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  19106.  1965.  $4.95. 

A  novel  about  the  men  who  serve  in  a  casual  company  in  New  Zealand  dur- 
ing the  years  of  World  War  II.  The  author  paints  in  the  round  notable  pictures 
of  the  men  who  are  thrown  together  in  this  place  of  rest  before  they  enter  the 
battles  that  await  them.  The  theme  is  that  the  noblest  of  companionship  is  that 
between  man  and  man.  As  the  men  face  death,  they  help  one  another  and  they 
find  meaning  in  their  existence. 

God  Is  for  the  Alcoholic  by  Jerry  G.  Dunn.  Moody  Press,  820  N.  LaSalle  St., 
Chicago,  111.  60610.  1965.  $3.95. 

"God  is  for  the  alcoholic,"  says  Jerry  Dunn.  "I  discovered  that  for  myself  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  two-year  drunk  when  I  picked  up  a  Bible  in  my  cell  in  a 
Texas  prison  more  than  sixteen  years  ago."  Now  this  converted  and  reformed 
man  hopes  in  these  pages  to  give  "a  little  better  understanding  of  the  problem, 
the  product,  and  the  person  of  the  alcoholic."  Dunn  beheves  that  this  helpless 
individual,  with  God's  help,  can  be  reclaimed. 

Guidance  from  Men  of  God  by  John  A.   Redhead.  Abingdon  Press,   Nashville, 
Tenn.  37202.  1965.  $2.50. 

John  Redhead  is  a  good  preacher.  Here  he  takes  fifteen  personalities  of  the 
Bible  and  makes  the  messages  of  their  fives  meaningful  for  us  today.  Redhead 
reminds  us  of  the  Englishman  WiUiam  Barclay  in  his  ability  to  reach  into  the 
depth  of  the  Bible  and  come  up  with  the  most  simple  truths.  You  say:  "Why 
didn't  I  see  that?" 

Of  Test  Tubes  and  Testaments  by  John  R.  Holum.  Augsburg  Pubfishing  House, 
426  S.  Fifth  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55415.  1965.  $1.50. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  more  and  more  ministers  are  convinced  that  science  and 
religion  are  friends.  The  author  vmtes  to  Christian  young  people  of  the  upper 
high  school  and  early  college  age;  and  his  aim  is  to  do  two  things:  to  be  honest 
with  the  truth,  and  to  be  found  faithful  to  the  Lord.  The  book  is  a  small  paper- 
back of  70  pages  and  in  this  space  the  author  cannot  go  into  depth;  but  it  is 
an  excellent  summary  of  the  questions  that  arise  about  science  and  religion. 

Mission,  Myth  and  Reality  by  Keith  R.  Bridston.  Friendship  Press,  475  Riverside 
Dr.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10027.  1965.  $1.75. 

The  author  argues  persuasively  and  autobiographically  that  the  old  ideas — 
myths — about  missions  must  go  (the  geographical  myth,  the  cultural,  the  ecclesio- 
logical  and  the  vocational);  and  the  ecumenical  reafity  must  take  their  place.  In 
his  introduction.  Mr.  Bridston  says:  "the  book  is  radical  .  .  .  and  critical"  and  does 
not  give  answers  so  much  as  to  raise  questions.  The  thesis  of  the  book  is  "whose 
mission?" 
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S^U^  G^if  (Continued  from  page  4) 


had  at  it   Now  when  would  you  see  a  woman  do  it  this  way?  Yes,  that's  right- 
never.    Check   the   story   on   TV   of    "Bewitched"— that   gal   sure    does    it   the 

woman's  way.  ..,  ^  i       ^    i»       r  ^      j 

So    let's    watch    out   about   slipping    these    "left-handed     references    to   dear 

"mother  church"  into  The  Link.  Remember  Eve  slipped  the  apple  to  man  and 

there  hasn't  been  time  enough  to  give  her  reprieve  yet— maybe  another  ten  or 

twenty  thousand  years  man  can  consider  an  appeal. 

Seriously,  "Momism"  and  female  sex  appeal  are  being  overused  these   days. 

I  saw  a  bikini  clad  girl  advertising  men's  shorts.  Let's  lean  a  Httle  the  other  way 

in  The  Link.  Please.  ^      i    ^,.    -i     i^  m 

— SFC  Russell  E.  Woodruff,  P.  O.  Box  121,  White  Sands  Missile  Range,  New 

Mexico.  88002.  ^     ,^     r  i 

{We  are  sending  a  copy  of  Russell  Woodrufs  comments  to  Dr  MacLenmin.In 
the  meantime,  we  can  assure  our  reader-^hom  we  thank  for  his  remarks— thxit 
The  Link  is  not  trying  to  soften  any  of  our  convictions  as  Protestants— witness 
the  series  we  ran  a  couple  of  years  ago  on  WHO  WE  ARE  a  realistic  study  of 
our  faith  as  Protestants.  What  Dr.  McLennan  was  saying  in  his  article  is  that  tne 
church  is  important  to  all  of  us.  As  he  said,  ''The  church  is  integral  to  the  gospel 
.  you  cannot  he  a  Christian  'on  your  wild  lone.' "  Just  as  both  a  nuins  father 
and  his  mother  are  essential  to  his  birth  and  growth,  so  the  Christian  needs  both 
God  and  the  church  in  his  life. — EDITOR.) 

Wants  Free  Copies  t_  ou       i 

As  a  Fleet  Marine  Force  organization,  Force  Troops  does  not  have  a  Chape 
Fund  from  which  subscriptions  to  The  Link  could  be  purchased.  Aie  there  still 
provisions  available  by  which  this  pubHcation  can  be  suppHed  to  such  units  with- 

^^_^CDR  H.  H.  Hayes,  CHC,  USN,  Office  of  the  Force  Troops  Chaplain,  Force 

Troops,  Fleet  Marine  Force,  Atlantic,  Camp  Lejeune,  N.  C. 
(We  are  happy  to  add  this  unit  to  our  subscription  list  to  receive  free  copies. 
If  any  of  you  land-based  chapels  would  like  to  pick  up  the  tab,  let  us  know  We 
want  every  person  in  the  milUary  who  wants  a  copy  to  have  a  copy  of  Ihe  Link; 
hut  we  do  have  to  pay  the  pnnting  bill  So  we  would  be  glad  to  receive  dona^ 
tions  anytime  to  take  care  of  units  like  this  one  at  Camp  Lejeune.) 

They  Use  THE  LINK  in  Worship 

Please  renew  the  subscription  to  Wakefield  Memorial  Library  Umversity 
Methodist  Church,  Fifth  at  College,  Tulsa,  Okla.  74104.  The  church  uses  your 
magazine  in  their  morning  staff  meetings.  I  thought  this  would  be  of  interest  to 

^^""'-Mrs.  C.  R.  Barnett,  1306  E.  Third  St.,  Tulsa,  Okla.  74120 
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"You  mean  you're  sending  me  out  of 
this  warm,  comfortable  home  just  to 
get  rosy  cheeks?" 


As  an  assignment  for  school  work, 
the  young  girl  was  questioning  a 
quarry  worker  about  the  diflFerent 
specimens  of  rock  and  stone,  what 
they  were  used  for  and  how  they 
could  be  sold  for  profit. 

As  she  looked  around,  the  girl 
discovered  the  big  hole  from  which 
the  rock  was  taken  and  she  asked: 
"And  then,  what  do  you  do  with 
this  great  big  hole?" 

"Oh,  we  make  a  profit  on  that, 
too,"  replied  the  worker,  "we  cut 
it  up  and  sell  it  for  basements." — 
Arma  Herbert. 


Mother:  Today,  you're  to  take 
Alvin  to  the  zoo. 

Bobbie:  Not  me.  If  they  want 
him  they  can  come  and  get  him. — 
Gene  Yasenak. 

A  man  called  at  the  office  of  the 
psychiatrist  and  said,  "Doctor,  please 
help  me.  Lately  I  have  no  memory. 
I  can't  remember  anything  for  more 
than  ten  seconds." 

The  doctor  murmured:  "I  see,  and 
how  long  have  you  had  this  afflic- 
tion?" 

The  potential  patient  asked  in 
surprise:  "What  affliction?"— Jack 
Herbert. 

A  country  pastor  complained  to 
one  of  the  members  that  the  latter 
had  not  been  in  the  church  on  the 
previous  Sunday. 

"I  had  haying  to  do,"  the  farmer 
explained.  "It  was  over  in  the  back 
field  where  no  one  could  see  me 
working  on  the  Sabbath." 

"But  God  saw  you,"  protested  the 
pastor. 

"I  know  that,"  the  farmer  burst 
out,  "but  He's  not  so  gossipy  as  the 
people  aroimd  here." — F.  G.  Ker- 
nan. 

A  tired-looking  man  dragged 
himself  through  his  front  door  and 
slumped  into  an  easy  chair. 

"Busy  day  at  the  office,  dear?" 
his  wife  asked  sympathetically. 

"Terrible,"  he  sighed.  "The  com- 
puter broke  down  in  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon  and  we  all  had  to 
start  thinking." 

— Bruce  Electronics  Magazine, 
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